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AT SEA. 





BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 





Wide sweeps of gold, that stream along the 
sea 
To where blue water meets the azure sky, 
And break in radiant gems, that flashing lie 
Upon the waves; a bird that flies a-lee, 
With all the ocean’s vastness to him free; 
A tall white sail, telling the searching eye 
Of fellow-mortals who are passing by; 
And crested waves, whereof the sun is free; 
And in the west a mass of clouds, that rise 
Fringed with the amber light that through 
their rifts 
Comes in broad columns; while like shad- 
ows dark, 
The seaweed, from some reef that far off 
lies, 
Through the cool silence of the water drifts, 
Fathoms below the swift keel of our bark. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The next annual executive meeting of 
the National Council of Women will be 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., on Oct. 16, 
17, and 18, The invitation was extended 
by the officers of the Minneapolis Wo- 
man’s Council at an executive committee 
meeting in Chicago early in June. 








The Women’s Liberal Federation held 
a notable Convention in Westbourne 
Park, London, the week ending June 17. 
Questions were debated with great ability, 
particularly the necessity of placing 
women on all municipal committees 
where the interests of women and chil- 
dren are concerned. Lady Aberdeen was 
on the platform and spoke with pleasing 
effect. 





The New York Nation says: 


Oregon’s recent election illustrated the 
same tendency which had been revealed 
previously in other far Western States— 
that when the question of woman suffrage 
is submitted twice to the same electorate, 
it fares decidedly better the second time 
than the first. There are now seven such 
States, ranging between Kansas and Ne- 
braska on the Missouri, and Washington 
and Oregon on the Pacific, and there has 
been no exception to the rule, In one 
case the change bas been great enough to 
carry the proposition on the second trial, 
Colorado having rejected equal suffrage 
in 1877 by a vote of two to one, and ac- 
cepted it in 1894 by a majority of several 
thousand. Iv Oregon an amendment was 
submitted in 1884, and “snowed under”’ 
by 28.176 no to 11,223 yea votes; while 
last month the negative total in a larger 
poll was almost exactly the same as six- 
teen years ago, 28,402, and the affirmative 
had more than doubled, reaching 26,265. 
The majority was in favor of the change 
outside of the city of Portland, in accord- 
ance with an invariable rule that such an 
amendment is strongest in the rural dis- 
tricts. 
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The Iowa State Convention of the Pro- 
hibition Party held recently in Des 
Moines, declared in the platform: ‘‘We 
most heartily affirm our former position 
in favor of equal suffrage.”’ 
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The New Orleans Picayune repudiates 
the principle of the consent of the 
governed, It says: 


The Declaration of Independence taught 
only the equality of men of the superior 
race. It gave no freedom to the negro 
slaves, and offered no terms but sub- 
mission and deportation to the red In- 
dians, the aborigiral inhabitants of the 
vast region which the republic now 
covers, As to equality, it inures only to 
those who are able to maintain it. In an 
evolution so swift in its operation as is that 
of the American Republic, the only social 
and political law which possesses any 
force or vitality is that of the ‘survival 
of the strongest.’’ Ali the various races 
which now comprise the population of the 
great republic must come under that in- 
exorable law. 

Under this narrow definition, women 
are not entitled to a voice in the govern- 
ment of their country. And yet, as Lucy 
Stone said in her plea for equal suffrage 
before the New Jersey Legislature in 1864: 

The principle of the consent of the 
governed is the golden rule of political 
justice. Deny this and you justify des- 
potism. The men who refuse the right 
of suffrage to women can show no title 
to their own. 





The Club Woman, edited by Helen M. 
Winslow, is one of the most valuable and 
attractive of our exchanges. It is the 
representative mouthpiece and organ of 
the woman’s clubs of the country, and is 
indispensable to all who want to know 
what the great army of women’s clubs are 
doing. We should think that every wo- 
man’s club in the country would find it 
necessary to take this bright, enterpris- 
ing, vigorous periodical, every number of 
which contains matter of interest and im- 
portance not to be found elsewhere. 





The Greenacre summer conferences 
were opened July 1, by an address on 
‘‘Harmony,” by Dr. Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson, of New York. The attendance is 
good, in spite of the absence of Miss 
Farmer, who is detained in Europe, but 
who will, it is hoped, return soon. 





+o 
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A Congress of Reforms will be held at 
Pacific Grove, Cal., July 29 to Aug. 4, in- 
clusive. Suffrage will be one of the topics. 


-_>- 


IOWA SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


CuicaGco, JuLy 5.—A special to the 
Times-Herald from Ottumwa, Ia. reports 
an adverse decision handed down by Judge 
Frank W. Eichelberger, in an injunction 
case recently brought by citizens of Ot- 
tumwa against the City Council and 
municipal officers of that city. Some 
time ago Andrew Carnegie offered the city 
$50,000 for a public library provided that 
the city guarantee $5,000 annually for its 
support. According to the statute, the 
women were permitted to vote on the prop- 
osition to accept or reject the offer, and 
by their vote it carried. Opponents of 
the measure began injunction proceedings, 
and Judge Eichelberger announced his 
decision as above stated, on the ground 
that the Iowa State constitution does not 
recognize as voters any except male adult 
citizens. 


This decision has been heralded all over 
the country, as a ‘‘reverse’ for woman 
suffrage. Thisis not so. It is nothing 








new or unexpected. The suffragists have 
long been aware that no form of State or 
local suffrage can be conferred upon 
women under the constitution of the 
State of lowa. There, as in every other 
State, the Legislature can grant women 
the right to help appoint the Presidential 
electors, under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. But forany other form 
of suffrage than that, an amendment of 
the State Constitution is needed, 
H. B. B. 





THE MARGARET GARNER TRAGEDY. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes: 


“In looking over Mr. Livermore's pa- 
pers (and burning as I go, for neither he 
nor I will leave any “literary remains”’), I 
have found two poems of mine, which he 
had preserved. I am glad to prove to my- 
self that I was an anti-slavery woman 44 
years ago, and a spiritualist, of my own 
sort, 50 years ago. The occasion of ‘*The 
Slave Tragedy’? was this: Margaret Gar- 
ner, a Kentucky slave, had escaped with 
her five children from sjavery and reached 
Cincinnati, where she was arrested, taken 
before a United States Commissioner, and 
returned to her master. When she heard 
her doom, she caught up a knife near her, 
killed her baby in her arms, and would 
have killed all her children, had she not 
been prevented. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, then in Cincinnati, 
was deeply stirred by this incident at the 
time, and made an impassioned address 
at the office of the United States Commis- 
sioner, in which she arraigned the official 
who returned the poor woman to slavery. 

Cc. W. 





AT THE TOMB OF LAFAYETTE. 


PARIS, FRANCE, JULY 5, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. S, M, CU, Perkins, of Cleveland, O., 
was commissioned by the Western Re- 
serve, Chapter V., of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, to place a wreath of 
flowers upon the tomb of Lafayette, on 
the Fourth of July. Four ladies accom- 
panied her — Miss Jennie C, Brehm, of 
Illinois, Mrs. Evelyn M. Graham, of Mary- 
land, Mrs. 8S. M. Prescott, of the District 
of Columbia, and Mrs. Fitch, of Connecti- 
cut. Miss Brehm sang, ‘‘My Country, 
’tis of Thee;’’ Mrs. Graham offered prayer; 
Mrs. Perkins gave a short, appropriate 
address, and placed a bouquet of Ameri- 
can roses and a silken American flag upon 
the tomb. 

Miss Brehm then sang ‘‘The Star Span. 
gled Banner.” Her voice rang out sweetly 
in that old cemetery on Picpus Street. 
It was an impressive service, short but 
fitting. As long as the stars and stripes 
float over us, the ‘‘Daugiters” will honor 
the memory of him who came to our 
rescue in the hour of our country’s peril. 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 





SIOUX INDIANS BUT NOT WOMEN. 


The Sioux Indians of South Dakota, 
who have hitherto been wards of the gov- 
ernment, will be a factor in the presiden- 
tial campaign this year. 

Capt. E. H. Allison, who has lived 
among them nearly all his life, and is 
familiar with their notions and peculiari- 
ties, will give them instructions in their 
civic duties. Concerning his proposed 
work, Capt. Allison says: 

‘Their notions of what constitutes citi- 
zenship, and the responsibilities arising 
therefrom are very crude. Large num- 
bers of them know nothing whatever 
about the significance of casting a ballot; 
they do not understand that a ballot rep- 
resents an opinion. In fact, but few of 
them can be said to have a political opin- 
ion. It is my purpose to go out onall the 
reservations west of the Missouri and 
hold meetings wherever a dozen or more 
Indians can be gathered together. This 
work will take three or four months. I 
shall give them elementary lessons in 
civic duties, and shall try to show them 
what it means for them to be citizens of 
the United States.’”” 

Two years ago the intelligent, cultured 
women of South Dakota asked for the 
ballot, that they might participate in the 
presidential campaign of 1900. They had 
studied Civil Government in their school 
days, and had for years been studying 
political economy and sociology in their 
suffrage organizations and woman's 
clubs; but the voters of South Dakota 
said, ‘‘No, you shall not share the bless- 
ings of liberty with us.”’ 

Now the Sioux Indians are to be given 
three months’ instruction, and then their 
votes will help to decide the policy of the 
government under which those intelligent 
women must live. 

O Consistency! O Justice! 

Laura A, GREGG. 
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COLORADO WOMEN vs. JOHN COTTON DANA. 


DENVER, COL., JULY 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The article in the Boston Transcript of 
June 30, by John Cotton Dana, is a shin 
ing example of the faint praise that damns 
when mingled with condemnation. Mr. 
Dana means to be fair and more than fair. 
Judging the man by a pleasant casual ac- 
quaintance of some years, by his private 
opinions publicly expressed, and his pub. 
lic views set forth privately, he believes 
that woman will be spurred to greater 
efforts in the future by a conviction of 
short-coming in the past. He belongs to 
the school of the Flaggelantes. He be- 
lieves that the way to make people 
achieve great things is by belittling what- 
ever they have done. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
we admit that every contention of Mr. 
Dana’s is true. He makes no argument 
against equal suffrage that is not a better 
argument against male suffrage. He 
begins with this broad and somewhat 
dogmatic assertion: 

If the women of Colorado were to day 
given an opportunity without distractions 
from partisan politics to express their 
wishes on the subject of woman suffrage, 
they would probably vote to abolish it. 
But this does not warrant the conclusion 
that woman suffrage in Colorado is a fail- 
ure; and it is not an argument of much 
value against the adoption of the same 
measure elsewhere. It is simply an indi- 
cation that Colorado women have found 
that a State is not made wise and good 
and happy, simply by an extension of the 
franchise to another large section of its 
population; that toaccomplish much with 
voting requires a knowledge of affairs and 
a wish to improve them, back of the mere 
ballot-casting act; that added power does 
not of necessity imply added keenness of 
the sense of responsibility; and that poli- 
tics is business, and to-day, in Colorado, 
at least, business not altogether pleasant 
to most people. 

If it were true that Colorado women 
would relinquish the ballot, it seems to 
this writer at least, that it would be an 
argument against it of more force than 
any yet offered; but having been a Colo- 
rado woman for fourteen years I am abso- 
lutely certain that even the women who 
take little or no interest in politics would 
be unwilling to give up the franchise. 
Very few people who are in their right 
minds voluntarily resign power that they 
possess. The average man will usually 
admit that a revolver is worth having, 
though he may never use it at all, or be very 
clumsy, if he does. It is the ugly possibil- 
ities of the thing that scares the burglar. 

Suppose we take the conclusions ariived 
at in the latter part of the paragraph, and 
imagine that Kipling or Goldwin Smith 
has written them about the American 
people in general. Suppose we say: 

Americans have found that a country is 
not made wise and good and happy by the 
franchise; that to accomplish much with 
voting requires a knowledge of affairs and 
a wish to improve them; that power does 
not necessarily imply added keenness of 
the sense of responsibility; that politics is 
business and to-day, in the United States, 
business not altogether pleasant to most 
people. 

If Mr. Kipling or Mr. Smith should say 
that, could we gainsay them? 

When two men under indictment sat in 
the National Republican Convention, June 
19, and another man, who ought to be, 
was welcomed with open arms by the 
Democrats, July 4, when no one was 
more tumultuously applauded at Philadel- 
phia than Matt. Quay, and no one received 
more calls at Kansas City than Richard 
Croker, can we hope to substantiate a 
claim that politics is pleasant to most 
people? 

When Mr. Dana recounts the history of 
the suffrage movement in Colorado he 
falls into one or two errors, quite unin- 
tentionally, Iam certain. He says: 

Colorado reached the high-water mark 
of its boom times in 1890. By 1893 the 
business depression had become very 
great. There had been many failures; 
property of all kinds, and especially real 
estate, had much depreciated. During the 
year 1893 nearly every bank in Denver 
suspended, and more than half of them 
ultimately failed. A certain Denver law- 
yer, an earnest advocate of woman suf- 
frage, fancied he saw in this period of 
depression a good opportunity for secur- 
ing the adoption of his favorite reform. 
He drafted the bill above referred to, saw 
that it was properly presented in the 
Legislature, carefully watched its inter- 
ests, and was largely instrumental in se- 
curing its passage. Among the old poli- 
ticians of the State, it is generally agreed 
that the bill made its way more by indif- 
ference than by favor. Few thought the 
measure would receive at the hands of 
the people any other reception than that 

(Concluded on page 234.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. IpA Bowman, the first woman re- 
ceiver ever appointed in the State of 
Georgia, succeeded Col. W. Z. Moyers 
last week in that office. 

THE Countess Lourse Erpopy, who 
recently died in Vienna, was the origina- 
tor of a movement a few years ago to 
make Latin a world language. 

Dr. ANNA M. Sawyer, a dentist of 
New York City, has gone to Manila, where 
she has hung out her shingle, and has 
found abundant demand for her profes- 
sional services. 

Mrs, THEODORE ROOSEVELT has been 
selected as an honorary member of the 
Pan-American Board of Women Managers. 
She has accepted the appointment, and 
her commission bas been forwarded to 
her. 

Miss LILLIAN HALL, of Winfield, Kan., 
has been appointed coroner of Crowley 
County by Governor Stanley, according to 
a press dispatch. As the office of coroner 
is elective, Miss Hall is probably appointed 
to fill a vacancy. 

Mrs. ELLEN HARDEN WALWoRTH, of 
Saratoga, N.Y., and Washington, D.C., has 
accepted the invitation of the New York 
Staté Historical Society to deliver an ad- 
dress at the annual meeting to be held at 
Lake George on Tuesday, July 31. Her 
subject will be ‘‘Baron Dieskau.”’ 

Mrs. MARy Rose Smitu, who died re- 
cently in Philadelphia, bequeathed $5,000 
to each of two hospitals in that city, and 
$20,000 to the Academy of the Natural 
Sciences, to be applied to the botanical 
section, $1,000 of the amount to be ex- 
pended annually in aid of young men and 
women who desire to study under the 
care of the Academy. 

Mrs. GLESSNER BrRapy, of Nevada, 
Mo., has been nominated for a second 
term as circuit clerk of Vernon County, 
Missouri, Mr. Brady, her husband, who 
had held the position previously, died 
two years ago, and was succeeded by his 
wife. Eighteen out of the twenty town- 
ships of the county, as well as every ward 
of the city, voted for Mrs, Brady. 

Mrs. J. WALTER Woop, president for 
many years of the Orange, N. J., Training 
School for Nurses, has just resigned the 
position on account of her health, She is 
succeeded by Miss Margaret Hillyer Pier- 
son, daughter of the late Dr. William 
Pierson. Miss Pierson has taken an active 
part in the management of the institution 
for a number of years. 

Miss EMILY R. STEINER, who has been 
appointed Postmaster of Cape Nome, 
Alaska, left for that pointin May. Miss 
Steiner is an unusually talented woman, 
especially in music, having written several 
operas, the best known perhaps of which 
is “The Little Hussar.” In addition to 
her official duties she will speedily form 
an orchestra and give musical entertain- 
ments, 

Mrs. Aspspy SAGE RICHARDSON, the 
well-known writer on American history 
and English literature, has adapted several 
well-known books to the stage. One of 
these was Mark Twain’s “Prince and 
Pauper,’ while her most recent work is a 
dramatization of Egerton Castle’s roman- 
tic story, ‘The Pride of Jennico.’’ Mrs. 
Richardson is now engaged with her son 
in dramatizing ‘Robert Tournay,’’ the 
novel of the French Revolution by William 
Sage. 

Mrs. ANNA M. GriFFING, of South 
Orange, is the second woman in New Jer- 
sey to take a certificate of pharmacy from 
the State Board of Pharmacy. She is one 
more woman in the army of successful 
workers. Not only is she successful, but 
her successes are varied. Seven years ago 
Mrs. Grifting’s husband’s died. He wasa 
druggist. Mrs. Griffing, instead of selling 
out the business, engaged two competent 
pharmacists, and has conducted the busi- 
ness On a paying basis ever since. This, 
in addition to educating her daughters, 
one of whom has recently passed her col- 
lege entrance examination, would seem 
sufficient occupation, but Mrs. Griffing 
has found time to take a year’s prelimi- 
nary study at the New York College of 
Pharmacy, and recently graduated. She 
has secured the right to conduct a drug 
store, as stated. Mrs. Griffing is the 
daughter of a prominent Brooklyn physi- 
cian, W. H. Bowlsby, M. D. Her girlhood 
was spent in Brooklyn, where she was a 
pupil of the celebrated Signor Greco, of 
New York. Since then, she has held 
church positions as soloist and soprano. 
This determined and successful woman 
comes from an old revolutionary family, 
the Van Akins, of Hudson, Mich. 
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COLORADO WOMEN vs. JOHN COTTON DANA 





(Continued from First Page.) 
gained by its predecessor in 1877—a vote 
of two to one against it. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that Colorado at 
this period was extremely Populistic in its 
political sentiments. 

The high-water mark of boom times came 
later than 1890. There was no depression 
at the time of the election of 1892, The 
lawyer who drew the bill for the women, 
J. Warner Mills, was the only one who saw 
that a constitutional amendment was not 
required, and he believed that a county 
campaign would bea better opportunity 
to present the measure than one in which 
there was more feeling. It is true the 
bill passed the Legielature by Populist 
votes and was signed by a Populist Gov- 
ernor. But hard times had nothing to do 
with that. Nota bank had failed, not a 
firm had gone under at that time. As to 
the indifference alleged, there were four 
other bills granting municipal or full suf- 
frage introduced in the same Legislature 
that in no way emanated from the suf- 
fragists. 

The crash of the summer of ‘93 un- 
doubtedly helped the women to carry the 
election. The Spartan heroism with which 
they bore the awful present, and looked 
forward to the terrible winter, won thema 
place in the minds of men second to none. 
Men and women stood shoulder to shoul- 
der. The man who could no longer be 
sure of giving his wife bread gave her the 
ballot. He said grimly, at times, that it 
hadn’t done him much good, but she was 
welcome to it if she wanted it. 

Of the effects of woman suffrage on 
matters educational, sanitary, social, in- 
tersexual, and the like, little can be said. 

True, but let us hear the little. Straws 
are significant. Colorado women have 
always possessed school suffrage. For 
the last ten years they have taken an in- 
terest in school affairs. They ran kinder- 
gartens by subscriptions and charity. In 
1893 they put a woman on the school 
board. That fall they enfranchised them- 
selves; that winter, or the ensuing spring, 
the kindergartens became part of the 
public school system. There is a Manual 
Training High School in Denver, but only 
women voters could have gotten it in the 
face of the opposition to be met from 
those who have always bitterly resented 
any interest in school matters on the part 
of the women. 

Eight years ago there were large stores 
in Denver that were sanitarily indecent; 
there are none such now. Seven years ago 
the law prohibiting the employment of 
children under fourteen was a dead letter. 
It is rarely infringed now. Six years 
since, employers learned for the first 
time that there was a law, passed by the 
efforts of the W. C. T. U. years before, 
compelling them to provide seats for their 
employees, and the seats were putin. The 
employee had become a political as well as 
an economic unit. 

It is difficult to answer the list of 
“Questions and Answers’ without repro- 
ducing them entire, yet there are certain 
answers 80 obvious that they ought to 
occur to any one who has passed beyond 
the rolitical primer stage. For instance: 

The ‘‘Politician’”’ says yes, in answer to 
the question ‘‘Has woman’s vote raised 
the tone of politics?’ and then goes on to 
state: 

The reform wave of a few years ago has 
nearly spent itsstrength. The Australian 
ballot makes no particular difference; it is 
easy to ‘‘beat.’’ Tickets are substituted 
and counted for those actually voted. 
The judges agree together to take away 
and destroy such ballots as they see fit and 
substitute others. If one of the judges is 
opposed to this, they ‘‘dope’’ him, or get 
him drunk, or get a woman to call him 
away, or make some excuse to shut him 
up. 

Apparently it is the opinion in some 
directions that all polling places are 
located in the slums, and that judges, 
challengers, clerks, and watchers univer- 
sally belong to the hoodlum class, and, 
moreover, are so venal that they will 
readily sell out to the other party. Asa 
rule there are at least four tickets in the 
field in Denver, and the method of proced- 
ure outlined by the ‘Politician,’’ who by 
the way, would have a hard time carrying 
his own primary by the means he sug- 
gests in this list of replies, would be abso- 
lutely impossible in any but the most dis- 
reputable sections of the city. You vote 
where you live. You meet your own 
neighbors. They are filling the places of 
judges and watchers. Saloons are shut 
up on election day. If the judge is 
“doped” it must be the night before. 
Then an election is held before the polls 
are open, and whichever party has most 
representatives there elects the judge. 

Just imagine a Democratic judge 
“doping” a Republican judge in Cam- 
bridge, say, or in Brookline, while the 
Republican clerk and watcher and chal- 
lenger stood supinely by and let him! 

As to the contention that women legis- 
lators have been venal, ‘pleased with a 
rattle, tickled with a straw,” that, of 
course, is the personal opinion of the 
‘*Politician.”” There have been three 





women in each of the legislatures elected 
since 1893. Certainly they have averaged 
as well as the men. During this time the 
House has become the sedate and well- 
behaved branch of the legislature. More- 
over, during this time all sorts of freak 
legislation has been introduced all over 
country. But no bill has ever been intro- 
duced by a Colorado woman that has 
been made the subject of public ridicule. 
Most of their bills have passed the House 
and been killed in the Senate, of which no 
woman has yet been a member. From 
personal knowledge, I can say that most of 
their attempted legislation was for the 
benefit of women and children, and of a 
conservative character. 

In reading the remarkable views of this 
‘Politician’ [ cannot help wondering 
when he was in Colorado last. He says in 
answer to question 3: 

“A canvass of the voters of a given 
community is now thought worthless for 
this reason. Women will pop over to the 
other side of the political fence at any 
appeal that may be made to their emo 
tions. 

The last general election held in Denver 
occurred last November. At that time 
every precinct in the city was canvassed 
by four parties, part of them several times. 

Again he says: 

“Yet I can’t say that women in politics 
improve the quality of the men office 
holders. The changeable character of the 
woman vote, and the inability of the poli- 
ticians to count upon it, simply shifts 
success from one party to another with- 
out making either party any better. As 
to women in politics generally “principle” 
does not seem to catch them. 

Verily, a Daniel come to judgment! On 
second consideration this is hardly 
enough, Daniel was a mere tyro com- 
pared to him. 

Let us eliminate from our history the 
eight years during which Washington was 
president, because he was ‘‘firat in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’””’ When we 
allot the remainder of the time, it appears 
that our government has been equally di- 
vided between the two great parties, un- 
der varying names, that are now engaged 
in the closing contest of the century. O 
man, thy changeable character has de- 
livered us half the time to the Philistines 
and the other half to the Assyrians! No 
wonder women are unstable. They have 
inherited it from their mugwumpianly in- 
clined fathers. Alas, that independence 
in man should be emotionalism in women! 

Question 7 and the answer thereto de- 
serve to be quoted in full. 

7. Has the quality of the women who 
take an active interest in political matters, 
State or local, deteriorated in the past 
three years? 

The politician’s answer: The women, 
for example, in their political headquar- 
ters are of the same class among women 
as are the men in their headquarters 
among men. Women of ill-repute seem to 
use politics to get money and to put them 
in positions where they may live their gay 
lives. Among politicians, at least, it now 
seems to be generally agreed that if a wo- 
man goes into politics it is an unfavorable 
indication as to her character. 

The woman's answer: It has, most de- 
cidedly. 

Possibly the best answer to this in- 
famous statement is to say that the wom- 
en at the head of the various party organ- 
izations last fall were all of them active 
members of the Woman’s Club of Denver, 
one of them, at least, a prominent officer 
init. It was stated at that time, to show 
the lack of interest, that the vice-presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club was nominated 
for County Superintendent of schools and 
defeated. It was not stated that all the 
nominees were members of the Woman’s 
Club, and that one of them was president 
of the Suffrage association in the '93 
campaign. I was in the Democratic head- 
quarters every day of the campaign. 
There were poor women in plenty, some 
ignorant women, possibly one or two 
rather noisy and coarse-grained women, 
but never one woman of ill repute. Wo- 
men in politics have to work hard. The 
woman of the town would frequently not 
have had that appellation if she had not 
been afraid to work. 

Such statements as this, of this alleged 
politician, given credence by such a man 
as Mr. Dana, and publicity by such a news- 
paper as The Transcript, do more to 
frighten women away from the polls than 
any thing they ever find there. If a wo- 
man cannnot take an intelligent interest in 
politics, and retain the respect of respect- 
able men, there is something wrong with 
the so called respectable men. It is a pity 
if any little, contemptible politician can 
be permitted to throw the slime of his dirty 
imagination over such women as Frances 
Belford, wife of an ex-congressman, and 
one of the most prominent W. C. T. U. 
workers in the State; Carrie O. Kistler, 
charter member, director, and officer in 
the Woman’s Club; Ione T. Hanna, who 
did more to put the kindergarten in the 
public schools than any other one woman; 
Dr. Kate Lobingier, a Vassar graduate, 
and a brilliant club woman, and dozens 
more who have dared to be true to their 
ideas of right. 

Mr. Dana means to be cruel only to be 








kind, but there is no kindness without 
justice, and he is not just. Not that he 
is intentionably unjust; that would be im- 
possible, but he has not ‘“‘wintered and 
summered” equal suffrage. He does not 
stop to think how much he would have to 
explain and defend, if he were trying to 
establish his own right to the ballot. 

The ballot is a right, irrespective of 
sex, if it is a right at all, and in all govern- 
ments which pretend to derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
it is the one great right preservative. 
There were many States represented at the 
Biennial at Milwaukee last June. Colo- 
rado had forty-two delegates, of every pos- 
sible political and religious difference, 
yet it was the one State that voted as a 
upit on every proposition. Speaking of 
this, Mrs. Decker, late Vice-President of 
the General Federation, said: ‘It was be- 
cause we are voters, we have learned to 
stand together, and act together, and put 
little personal differences aside for a great 
purpose.”’ 

There is much more in Mr. Dana's arti- 
cle that could easily be answered; but it is 
such a tissue of misstatement, truth, and 
half truth, that it is hardly worth while. 
For instance it is said: ‘‘There is only one 
club of women voters,’’ and that this is 
Republican. On the contrary, there is the 
Civic Federation, which is non-partisan, 
and a very strong body of Democratic 
women who can be called together at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, beside an active 
working club of Democratic women. 

Again it is said the present sheriff was 
elected by the ‘‘sporting class.” The Re- 
publicans controlled the registration, and 
this class did not vote at all. The Sheriff 
was elected by the votes of men who were 
grateful to him for refusing to appoint 
deputies to shoot them down at the time 
of the Smelter strike. 

Oh, Mr. John Cotton Dana, call in your 
**Politician,’’ and take down your well- 
thumbed copy of Josh Billings and memo- 
rize these immortal words:— 

“It’s better knot tu kno so mutch, than 
to kno so mutch that’s knot so.”’ 

ELLIs MEREDITH. 


TO STATE PRESIDENTS. 

A State president of a powerful Equal 
Suffrage Association desires to ask her 
sister presidents of State E. S. Associa- 
tions the following questions: 

1, AsState President do you report con- 
ditions in your State each month to 
National Headquarters? 

2. Do you send out to your Executive 
Committee and the local Clubs of your 
State a monthly letter, containing the 
reports of work done, bits of personal 
news, and recommendations from the 
State officers? 

3. Do you visit every local Club in your 
State during the year? 

4. Do you make reports of work to the 
suffrage papers? 

5. Do you report to the National Press 
Superintendent, Mrs, Elnora M. Babcock, 
Duokirk, N. Y., interesting items of news 
from your State which she can use in her 
letters? 

6. Do you constantly urge upon the 
clubs in your State the necessity of in- 
creasing their membership rolls? Do you 
attempt to organize new Clubs? 

7. Do you do all of these? If so, you 
are a model State President, a credit to 
yourself and your Association, Do you 
do none of these? If so, you should not 
longer hold your position, for you are 
making the suffrage work a secondary 
work. No suffrage association can pros- 
per unless its President believes in and 
works for the suffrage principle before all 
else. A STATE PRESIDENT. 








AMERICANS AT PARIS WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Regarding some of the American women 
speakers at the Paris Exposition Woman’s 
Congress, a correspondent of the Chicago 
Record says: 

‘*Miss Jane Addams was the first Ameri- 
can woman to appear On the congress pro- 
gramme, and I confess to a little thrill of 
pride on behalf of my country as I satin 
that little French audience and listened to 
Miss Addams, as she told ina very simple 
fashion about Hull House. It was 
scarcely surprising to see the same gifts 
which have won this woman aniversal 
recognition at home, accord her the almost 
instant sympathy and admiration of a 
company of strangers. But this further 
deference to Miss Addams’ charm was 
none the less pleasing to the Americans 
who witnessed it. 

‘*Mrs. Linda Hull Larned, president of 
the National Household Economics Asso- 
ciation, read a paper, having her organiz - 
tion for its subject. The French women 
were very much impressed with Mrs, 
Larned’s appearance. If applause be 
taken as indicative of success, Mrs. Larned 
may be said to have made the ‘American’ 
hit of the congress. 

‘*A Southern woman, who has been well 
received, is Mrs. Emma Moffett Tyng. 
Mrs. Tyng delivered an address in French 
on the woman’s club movement in the 
United States. 

“‘Mrs. May Wright Sewall has thus far 
been unable to speak. She arrived in 





Paris on Tuesday, but has complained of 
a sore throat and wished to be excused 
from talking. Mrs. Sewall, while not a 
delegate to the congress as an official rep- 
resentative, was especially invited to come 
to Paris by Mme. Pegard, secretary of the 
congress. 

“There have been the usual number of 
social affairs gracing the congress, and 
the French have endeavored to extend a 
pleasing hospitality to their guests.” 


COUNCIL OF CANADIAN WOMEN. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Canada will 
be held at Victoria, British Columbia, 
from July 23d until July 30th. Three 
public meetings are to be held, one on 
patriotic and historic subjects, one on 
‘Immigration and Domestic Service,” and 
a third on the “‘Employment of Women.” 

Educational topics will occupy the ses- 
sions of one day, with papers on normal 
schools, kindergartens, domestic science, 
and manual training, and an afternoon 
will be devoted to parental responsibility, 
with papers on child-life and training,and 
the codperation of parents with teachers. 

The lord bishop of Columbia will pre- 
side at the immigration meeting, and 
there will be an address by Mrs. Cox of 
Montreal, president of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Immigration Society. At the “Em- 
ployment of Women” meeting there will 
be papers on agriculture, horticulture, and 
the marketing of agricultural products, 
and also on nursing, medicine, and old 
age pensions. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 

In France, from May ist to Aug. 3lst, 
1899, more than seventy patents were 
taken out by women. 

A petition bearing the signatures of 11,- 
793 Dutch women has been presented to 
Queen Wilhelmina, praying her to inter- 
vene to preserve the independence of the 
South African republics. A copy of the 
petition has béen telegraphed to the Czar, 
and another copy has been mailed to 
President McKinley. 

The model dwellings at Wilna, for 
which the late Baroness de Hirsch be- 
queathed £20,000, are nearing completion. 
There will be 200 tenements of one room 
and kitchen, and two rooms and kitchen. 
The rents are 30 and 60 roubles per an- 
num. Special workshops have been 
erected, and there will also be a day- 
schooi for the children of the tenants, a 
day créche, and a provision store. Should 
these buildings prove a success the com- 
munity proposes to erect another set. 





ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 

Club sandwiches are made of thin toast, 
buttered and filled with finely minced 
chicken, which has been warmed with hot 
cream and a crisp leaf of lettuce. Salad 
sandwiches are appetizing, and there are 
several varieties. Lettuce sprinkled with 
salt, for example, placed between thin 
slices of bread with a little mayonnaise. 
Water-cress can be used in the same 
manner. Chopped chicken and celery, 
mixed with mayonnaise dressing, minced 
olives with mayonnaise, anchovies, or sar- 
dines picked fine, constitute excellent 
fillings for sandwiches. Eggs can be em- 
ployed in several ways. Chop hard boiled 
eggs fine and mix with mayonnaise and 
spread on buttered bread. Again eggs 
are sliced and placed between bread that 
has first been buttered and then spread 
with mayonnaise, Eggs arealso cut in thin 
slices and sprinkled with chopped chives 
and arranged between the buttered bread. 

In packing a _ picnic-box or basket, 
sugar, salt, pepper, mayonnaise dressing, 
and other things of that sort should be 
packed in small bottles and small fruit- 
cans with screw tops. The cream should 
be scalded to prevent it souring. Cake 
should be rolled in waxed paper, and 
packed by itself in a pasteboard box, and 
sandwiches should be treated in the same 
way. For an all-day outing a little satchel 
of toilet accessories and simple remedies, 
notforgetting scissors and sticking-plaster, 
a bottle of camphor, and one of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, should be taken, If 
bottles of tea, coffee, lemonade, or any 
summer drink are taken, they should not 
be carelessly disposed of. Every year 
persons are injured by broken glass or 
china, rusty nails, and other rubbish 
never placed by nature in the woods or 
by the water. 

Thousands of women whose mission in 
life is to set a botched world straight are 
going the pace that kills as surely as if 
theirs was the way of the sinner instead 
of the way of reform, says a writer in 
Harper's Bazar. In blind devotion to 
their higher aims, in concern for others’ 
good, by the haste and waste of them- 
selves they accomplish just one thing 
certain—their own end. Death is un- 
happily not always the end, nor does the 
light of reason always fail, leaving them 
in mumbling oblivion of the wreck they 
are. The end comes rather as a wise old 
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lady described, cautioning a young gir} 
who was giving her days and nights to the 
improvement of humanity: ‘Don’t do it, 


my dear. Be good, you must; be great if 
you can; but in all things, and above al! 
things, be moderate. It profits the world 
nothing to burn your candle at both ends, 
And for yourself, the :esult is awful. You 
do not thus consume the candle in a bril- 
liant flare of unselfishness. No; you just 
burn it quickly down to a useless mess of 
grease, which remains obstinately where 
it dropped, unsightly to everybody and 
slow painful retribution for yourself.” 

Here’s some hot weather advice fur- 
nished by the New York Sun: “If you 
are @ woman and are not compelled to go 
out on warm days, stay at home. Read, 
sew, embroider, and keep your mind away 
from the weather. This is as much for 
the sake of those with whom you come in 
contact as for your own. A cool, well- 
dressed, pleasant-faced, pleasant-minded 
woman is as refreshing as a mental ice- 
berg to meet after a hot day in the office, 
So do your part in the scheme of life by 
being cool and pleasant if that is all) that 
is required of you. If you must shop, 
don’t be violent about it. Think of the 
sales-people and remember that they are 
warm also; get what you want and go 
home. No shopping luncheons on hot 
days. They are an abomination at all 
seasons—these menus of midday snatched 
in the pauses of a shopping tour—but on 
a hot day they are dangerous. If any- 
thing occurs to annoy you, try and forget 
it or pass it by. Cultivate repose of mind 
as well as repose of manner, and the 
weather won't affiict you one-half so 
much,”’ 
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FEMINIZATION NEEDED AT WESLEYAN. 
It is often said that little children are 
by nature cruel and selfish, and that kind- 
ness and consideration for others have to 
be taught by careful lessons, The cases 
in which boys grow up to young manhood 
without learning the lesson seem to con- 
firm this view. Such are the cases of 
Jesse Pomeroy and of the young men of 
Wesleyan and Pennsylvania Universities 
who have been offering an ungenerous 
and unmanly protest against the presence 
of young women to take advantage of the 
educational facilities provided. One would 
think that gallantry would welcome in- 
stead of opposing coéducation; but gal- 
lantry also would seem to be an acquired 
virtue; and one is tempted to ask whether 
these young men accept the coarse view 
of the relation of the sexes propounded 
by a Kansas professor, or whether some 
local Professor Wendell has frightened 
them with the horrible thought that they 
might become ‘‘feminized”’ by sitting at 
lectures with young women, as Harvard 
professors are said to be feminized by 
teaching young women. A little femini- 
zation might be an advantage to the 
character of these offenders against good 
manners and good sense.—N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 


DESERTED CATS. 

The deserted cats of the fashionable are 
still in evidence in Boston and New York, 
haunting their homes, once happy but 
now barred against them, while their 
masters and mistresses bask in seaside 
pleasures. Is it entirely useless, in cer- 
tain quarters, to sound the note of justice 
and pity for those who need it most? 








WOMEN IN SPAIN AND CUBA. 





| Translated from the Spanish in El Nuevo Pais 
ot Havana, by Louise Maertz.} 


What can a young girl do in Spain under 
conditions of scarcity of work and exist- 
ing prejudice? 

There remain to her no other resources 
than the theatrical chorus, the position of 
waitress in coffee rooms (limited to the 
sprightly), and the national dance either 
in their own or in a foreign land. Hence 
a Frenchman seeing a Spanish woman, 
thinks only of a dance and a guitar. 

Women who desire to labor and pre- 
serve their virtue find only sewing to do, 
and destroy their lungs for the price of a 
peseta (12 1-2 cents) a day. 

In Cuba the condition of woman dif- 
fers but little from that of her Spanish 
sister, the difference being in favor of 
the latter. For outside of the great cigar 
factories (in cities where such are to be 
found) there are no industries in which 
women can obtain employment. Teach- 
ing, music, and painting offer a very 
limited field for the activities of women, 
while the profession of seamstress fur- 
nishes a resource in which the pay is al- 
most nothing. 

The proximity of the United States, and 
the closer relations now being established 
between the island and the continent, will 
doubtless contribute to alleviate the fate 
of the Cuban woman. Nevertheless this 
belongs to a remote future. To-day no 
means leading to woman’s emancipation 
are in sight. Accustomed to independ- 
ence or the care and labor of the father to 
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provide the necessaries of life for a family 
composed of idle consumers, spending 
money in superfluities, when the father is 
removed the women fall into utter misery, 
being unprepared fur the struggle for 
subsistence. 

This is a common case with the families 
of physicians, lawyers, notaries, solicitors, 
writers, dentists, musicians, painters, and 
public officials whose income usually no 
more than suffices for the necessaries of 
life. 

It is a subject well worthy of investiga- 
tion, whether in the present condition of 
Cuban society may be found the means by 
which women will receive the training 
necessary to prepare themselves for self- 
support, both for those who marry and 
those who remain single. 


PRESS POINTS. 


If a woman can bake good bread she has 
as much right to the word artist as a 
woman who paints a bad sunset.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 

We have no patience with the critics or 
covert backcappers of woman suffrage in 
Colorado. It is here to stay, as our State 
never goes backward, and the people 
should set to work to get all possible good 
out of it. The weakest part of American 
government is in the cities aud towns. 
Wherever they are large enough to carry 
on great public enterprises, they are 
blighted with the scandal of open and 
brazen corruption and a government of 
private greed, for private gain, by private 
interests. This is the one field above all 
others where the influence and votes of 
women should count for the most good.— 
Colorado Springs Gazette. 
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LIFE ON AN INDIAN RESERVATION. 


A letter from Mrs. J. H. Haskell, of the 
Department of the Interior, United States 
Indian Service, in the June Chautauquan, 
shows something of the work women are 
carrying on among the Narago Indians, 


Tohatchi (To-ha-chee, an Indian word, 
meaning “dig for water’’), New Mexico, is 
situated onthe Navajo reservation, just 
across the Arizona line thirty miles north 
of Gallup, New Mexico, our nearest town 
and railroad, 

We have a tri-weekly mail which is 
carried on horseback from Gallup by an 
Indian, The government Indian school 
was established here nearly six years ago, 
and since that time has been under the 
supervision of Mrs, Emma H. DeVore. | 
received a position in the school a few 
months after it was established. The 
residents of the school, aside from the 
children, now consist of Mrs. Emma H, 
DeVore, who is principal teacher; Mrs. 
Kate V. Kenney, who came the latter part 
of February,and joined our little circle and 
myself; besides these three teachers we 
have a policeman and an Indian cook. 
The children are boarded at the school ten 
months, and at the end of June goto their 
homes for a vacation of two months. They 
are usually glad to return to the school in 
September. They are in the classroom a 
half day, and are taught industrial work 
the remainder of the day; while in the 
evening they are given a half hour’s in- 
struction in the Bible by Mrs. Jas. E. De 
Groat, missionary. We also have Sunday 
school. 

The Navajo children are bright, and 
learn to speak English very quickly; but 
they are very timid about speaking it, and 
it is the most difficult work in the Indian 
schools to keep them from talking their 
mother tongue. ‘hey are naturally good 
penmen, and most of them show :emark- 
able talent for drawing. ‘The attendance 
at present is forty-seven,—all the school 
can accommodate. But in a few weeks 
will begin the erection of an eleven-thou- 
sand-dollar building, with modern im- 
provements and accommodations for about 
ninety children. So next year we expect 
to have a full schvol and a larger corps of 
teachers. 

The Navajos are the largest Indian 
tribe, numbering about twenty thousand. 
They are a peaceable, industrious,and self- 
supporting people. They have large flocks 
of sheep, and a great many ponies, build 
their hogans (houses of poles and adobe), 
and are happy and contented—adopting 
the adage, ‘‘Be happy to day, and let to- 
morrow take care of itself.” The women 
display artistic taste in the weaving of de- 
signs and blending of the colors in the fa- 
mous Navajo blankets, and they rarely 
make two alike unless ordered. These 
blankets are truly works of art, when one 
considers their crude looms. 
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GERTRUDE HOWE RESCUES CHINESE 
GIRLS. 





Dr. Delia T. Howe, of Detroit, formerly 
a missionary in China, in telling of the 
dangers which they must face in carrying 
out their work relates in an interesting 
way the story of the lives of Mary Stone 
and Ida Kahn, the Chinese graduates of 
the medical department of the University 
of Michigan. She says: 

“My sister, Gertrude Howe, is a mis- 
sionary at Kin Kiang, in the Yang-tse 
Kiang valley, Central China, and as I have 
heard no direct news from her since the 
trouble began, I am quite uneasy, as there 
have been more or less murders in her lo- 
cality. She has beea engaged in the work 
29 years, and during that time legally 
adopted four Chinese girls, and brought 
up and educated several others. She 





brought over to this country three boys 
and two girls. The girls, Ida Kahn and 
Mary Stone, graduated from the medical 
department of the University of Michigan 
in 1896, and are now practising medicine 
in Kin Kiang. They had over 6,000 pa- 
tients the second year there. Mary Stoue, 
who isagirl of beautiful character and 
wonderful endurance and gentleness, 
treated 107 cases in one day, and then 
passed tbe night iv taking care of an out 
side case. She is always ready for emer- 
gencies, and is a remarkable girl. While 
the two girls were at college they never 
fell below tenth in their class during the 
first term, and most of the time they fairly 
led. Ida Kabn was adopted by my sister 
when she was two months old, It came 
about in this way: 

**‘When a child is born, a fortune teller 
is always called in. The boys are always 
kept, be the report of the fortune teller 
good or ill, but it is not so with the girls. 
The fortune teiler fixes their fate. Ilda had 
a bad fortune, the effect that she would 
be ‘smothered by the evil spirit in the bed 
quilt.” Her parents intended to drown 
her when they heard the fortune teller’s 
prophecy, and learned that the child was 
a girl. 

***Put her in the pail! Put her in the 
pail!’ they said. 

“Now it happened that Fu Siensen, my 
sister’s Chinese teacher, lived in an ad- 
joining room, and he hastily rapped on the 
wall and pleaded with the parents not to 
drown the baby. They compromised by 
saying that as Jong as they had kept her 
two months, they would not kill her but 
just let her cry herself to death. My sis- 
ter’s teacher asked for her. At first he 
was refused, being told that my sister 
wanted tu take her to America to turn her 
into a donkey for the foreigners to ride, 
The parents were finally pe:suaded, how- 
ever, and Ida became the ward of my sis- 
ter. 

‘When other parents found that this 
child was getting along so nicely they 
began to turn my sister’s home into a baby 
farm, One morning she was surprised to 
find an infant upon the stoop. There was 
another the next morning, and the next, 
until she could hardly open the door with- 
out stumbling over a baby. A lot of them 
she sent to the native orphan asylum and 
she herself took care of five girls. 

If all missionaries had been as kind and 
benevolent as Gertrude Howe, and if the 
European despotisms had not systematic- 
ally robbed and despoiled the Chinese peo- 
ple, there would have been no outbreak of 
barbarous fanaticism against foreign im- 
perialism. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





All the physicians in the Margaret Wil- 
liams Hospital for Women and Children 
at Shanghai are American and English 
women, and the attendants are native 
women. 


The records of the famous class of 1829 
have just been deposited in the Harvard 
library. They were kept by our old friend 
and co-worker, the late Rev. Samuel May, 
for seventy years, and include the biogra- 
phies of James Freeman Clarke, O. W. 
Holmes, Benjamin R. Curtis, and others as 
written by the subjects themselves, 


The Morning Leader of London, Eng., 
June 9, says that at the Cracow Hospital, 
in Vienna, lately, Professor Dr, Korezyn- 
ski, principal of the Medical School, delib- 
erately poisoned seven women patients 
“with deadly poisonous liquids,” purely 
as an experiment. As a result, three of 
the women have died. 

Charlotte Bronté's husband, the Rev. 
Arthur Bell Nicholls, now an octogena- 
rian, lives the quietest of country lives at 
Banagher, Kings County, Ireland. He is 
a strongly built, robust old gentleman, 
who is wonderfully active for his years, 
and locally very popular. His second wife 
is a most estimable lady, who reveres the 
memory of the novelist just as fondly as 
her husband. 

Thirty years ago, the ex-Empress Eu- 
genie left France, after seventeen years of 
splendor. She was nearly twenty-seven 
on her marriage in 1853. Her mother was 
a Miss Kirkpatrick, who hailed from 
Closeburn, in Scotland, and her father 
was a Spanish duke. As a girl, says a 
contemporary, the Empress attended a 
school kept by the Misses Rogers, at Clif- 
ton, in Bristol. 


The Orange Club, of East Orange, N.J., 
has nearly completed a woman’s annex to 
the club house, where the women of 
the families of members can be admitted 
to all the privileges of the club. The 
room is to be handsomely furnished and 
has a separate entrance. The present 
venture is tentative, and if it proves a suc- 
cess it may be followed by the admission 
of women to the membership of the club, 
under special arrangements. 


Forty working girls from the factories 
of Chicago will have their summer vaca- 
tion at the summer home of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Frank Vander- 
lip, near Plano, on the Fox River. The 
Bureau of Associated Charities will send 
these girls for their two weeks’ vacation. 
Mr. Vanderlip’s large house has been given 
over to the Bureau for its use for the sum- 
mer, and it will be kept filled all the time, 
and will be in the care of a matron from 
the Bureau. 

An enumerator entered a New York 
Chinese laundry, and opened with the 





$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease tbat science has been able t.» cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors bave so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer one Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails tocure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 











usual questions: ‘‘How much you wantee 
leave me ‘lone?’ asked the Chinaman. 
“Oh, I don’t want any money,” replied 
the enumerator. ‘*What!’’ exclaimed the 
laundryman in amazement. ‘You officey 
no wantee money? The politician he 
comee and say, ‘John, shell out the dol- 
lah!’ and the inspectah he come and say, 
‘Hellow, Chink, shell out the 50 cents.’ 
You truly velly good officey. Please sit 
down, | make you cup tea,”’ 

Miss Katharine Louise Smith, writing 
in the July Arena, expresses belief that 
associations to loan money to working- 
men in small amounts, taking household 
articles or chattel mortgages in security, 
would greatly improve the economic con- 
dition of the poor. At present there are 
over one hundred licensed pawnshops in 
New York City alone, one of which has 
been in existence for seventy-two years. 
The condition in England is worse than in 
the United States, the rate charged being 
sometimes as high as forty three per 
cent. 

Lucia Ames Mead, in Christian Register, 
says: 

Few things do more to promote dis 
honesty to-day than the social success ac- 
corded the man who is shrewdly dishonest 
on a gigantic scale, provided he be amiable 
and willing to bestow afew millions of 
his ill-gotten gain on worthy institutions. 
He is thanked and praised and courted, 
and buys freedom from criticism. He can 
well afford to pay to have his meanness 
upscrutinized by those who do not want 
to see. The shrewdest investment some 
large givers have ever made is in hush- 
money to our institutions of religion and 
learning. 

Nevertheless such use of ill-gotten 
wealth is what Wendell Phillips used to 
call ‘‘a glorious inconsistency and as such 
is to be commended.” 

Mrs. Mary Hatch Willard, of New York 
City, has built herself up a business that 
commends itself to dainty cooks in large 
towns. When thrown on her own re- 
sources and looking for something to do, 
a friend, the wife of a physician, fell seri- 
ously ill, and could keep no food on her 
stomach. This assumed a serious condi- 
tion, when Mrs. Willard sent her some 
delicacies, which worked like a charm and 
kept Mrs. Willard busy while the illness 
lasted, in devising dishes to tempt a 
capricious appetite. The success was so 
pronounced that Mrs. Willard asked the 
physician if he would recommend her 
dishes to invalids. She soon built up a 
reputation and now has all that she can 


do, 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Yes,’’ said Johnny, “I might just as 
well be at the head of my class as not. 
But I don’t mind being at the foot, and 
the other boys do, so I sacrifice myself.”’ 


Old Lady—Just think, only one mis- 
sionary for 10,000 cannibals! 

Young Lady—Dear me! they must have 
very light appetites or very big mission- 
aries! 

Guard (to old gentleman who has been 
causing him a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble)—‘‘Well, sir, I just wish you was 
an elephant, and then you’d always have 
your trunk right under your eyes.” 


The sentimental Sterne used to say: 
“The most accomplished way of using 
books is to serve them as some people do 
lords—learn their titles, and then brag of 
their acquaintance,” 

Overheard in a_barber-shop—Modern 
English: I’m getting to be pretty bald, 
ain’t 1? Guess you'll have to cut my hair 
for half price before long. 

Tonsorial Artist—Oh, no, sir. We al- 
ways charge double when we have to 
hunt for the hair, 


A little girl has a papa who is a mem- 
ber of the school committee. She told 
him one evening that she had been play- 
ing school that day. He asked if Rover 
had been playing, too. ‘Yes,” she an- 
swered. ‘Well, what was he, teacher or 
pupil?” ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘the wasn’t 
either; he was nothing but a dog—or a 
committeeman.”’ 


Two men were arguing the question of 
the need of spelling reform, and the dis- 
cussion waxed earnest. 

‘*Look here, Ferguson,” said one of the 
two at last, ‘‘why are you so bitter in your 
opposition to reforming the language?” 
‘*Because,” replied the other, with empha- 
sis, “‘I have just invested twelve dollars in 
a new dictionary!” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


IN SUMMER TIME. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


A little purple pansy peeped upward from 
the ground. 

“They say my face is smiling as I look all 
around. 

What wonder that, when all the summer's 
loveliness I see? 

Don’t you wish you were a pansy, smiling 
here with me?” 


A saucy little bluebird came flying out to 
say: 

“I chirp and trill and twitter the whole 
sweet summer day, 

I swing among the branches of bush and 
leafy tree. 

Don’t you wish you were a bluebird, swing- 
ing here with me?” 


A buttertly came gliding among the garden 
flowers. 

“T spread my wings and flit away through 
all the merry hours. 

I frolic in the sunshine, the blooming tlow- 
ers I see. 

Don't you wish you were a butterfly, to fly 
about with me?” 


A little brook went rippling through woody 
banks and glades, 

Sometimes in cheery sunbeams, sometimes 
in leafy shades. 

It frolicked with the rushes, and laughed 
and sang in glee: 

“Don't you wish you were a brooklet, sport- 


ing here with me” 

The bonny girl stood listening, then with a 
merry look: 

“Why, I can sing like bluebirds, and play 
beside the brook. 

I smile at all the pansies, I trip from tlower 
to tree, 

Oh, no, I'd rather be a little girlie, just like 


me.” —Christian Register. 
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A HAPPY WALK. 


Harold and mamma went walking one 
summer day. They heard the red-winged 
blackbirds in the meadows teaching their 
little ones to sing. They passed through 
the park gates, stopping to drink at a 
spring of cold water in a quiet grove, 
Near by was a till bush with a bird’s nest 
in it. 

‘*Let me peep in,’’ begged Harold. So 
mamma pulled down the branch, and 
they peeped over the edge of the nest. 

What do you think they saw? There 
were no birds in the nest, not even eggs, 
but a pretty little field mouse, sitting up 
straight and shy, with two white paws 
folded across his beating heart. Mousie’s 
visitors thought it so funny that they 
laughed, which made him run in alarm to 
the top of the bush. Then his kind- 
hearted friends stole softly away. 

**T suppose the bird that made that nest 
last summer rents it to Mousie Whitefoot, 
while she has built herself a fine new one 
this year,’’ thought Harold. 

Just at this moment a dark cloud sailed 
over them, and rain began to fall. As 
they waited under a large tree for the 
shower to pass over, a tiny black and 
white bird began creeping down the long 
trunk of a pine-tree in an odd, sidling 
way, stopping often to peer slyly at them. 

‘‘T never saw a bird creep in that way. 
Why doesn’t it tly down, Mamma?” asked 
Harold, 

“Its feet have sharp claws that cling to 
the bark, where it hunts for bugs and in- 
sects. It is called the ‘Black and White 
Creeper.’ Now the rain has stopped let 
us follow the path to the lower gate.” 

As they left the tree the tiny bird, with 
a chirp, fell at their feet as if badly hurt. 

Harold ran to pick the poor thing up, 
but she fluttered out of his way many 
times, until mamma called: 

“Do not chase her, my son. She is not 
hurt, but is making believe, to lead us 
away from her nest. Come quickly and 
see! here it is!”’ 

The boy came back to his mother’s 
side. There, on the hillside, under an 
old tree-root, was a nest with three sleep- 
ing babies. 

‘“Isn’t she a smart bird and a guvod 
mother?” said Harold. ‘Come away, 
mamma; she thinks we will hurt them,” 
for the brave little mother was flying 
around and around them with cries of 
grief. 

Before long mamma and her boy stop- 
ped to rest on alow stone-wall. Just as 
they sat down a chipmunk gave a sbrill 
call, dropped something on one of the flat 
rocks, and hid himself in the wall. 

‘Hello!’ cried Harold, “‘it’s an egg— 
white, speckled with brown.’ 

“Chipmunks never lay eggs,”’ said his 
mother, seeing the puzzled look on his 
face; ‘‘but they like to eat them, and 
think it no harm to take all they can from 
the birds. You can see the holes where 
Mr. Chipmunk’s teeth broke right through 
the tiny shell.”’ 

‘I am going to take it home with me,” 
said Harold. ‘“‘What lots of things we 
have seen!’’—Child Garden. 














PIMPLES on the face are not only annoy- 
ing, but they indicate bad blood. Hood’s 
+ a names cures them by purifying the 

ood, 
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SS, Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
— 
CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 








Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL em. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and Information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900. 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice! 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and Y ~~ representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ApDAMs, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman's Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied b 

$5 entitles sender to one subscription 1. 7 
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Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
Oo: not—is responsible for the payment. 








AMENDMENT NOTICES. 





I hereby give notice that at the next an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, I will move to amend the Con- 
stitution by striking out the preamble; also 
to amend Article V. by substituting the 
words ‘‘one month,” for ‘‘three months.” 

Harriet TaAytor UPTon. 

Warren, Ohio. 

Notice is hereby given, that at the next 
annual Convention of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association, a motion to amend Article 
IV. of the Constitution will be made, by 
omitting the words “‘ex-presidents of the 
Association.” ELvIzABETH J. HANNER. 

Girard, Ohio. 


THE NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY. 


Two great national parties are contend- 
ing for supremacy. They are so equally 
balanced that the result isdoubtful. Four 
years ago 23 States gave their electoral 
votes for McKinley; 22 States for Bryan. 
A change of fifty thousand votes in the 
five States wherein the contest was most 
close, would have turned the scale. 

Every effort is now being made to draw 
to the respective parties all classes of vot- 
ers. The Hollande:s, Germans, Irish, 
Canadians, are each and all appealed to for 
support. Farmers, miners, merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers, operatives, labor- 
unions, are all made the subjects of im- 
passioned declamation. But fourteen 
million American citizens of the United 
States of voting age are wholly overlooked 
because they are women. 

These fourteen million American citi- 
zens may be made voters in any Presi- 
dential election, in every State, by legisla- 
tive enactment; without any change of 
constitutions,State or National, by a simple 
change in State election laws. ‘‘Each 
State shall appoint in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct’’ the Presi- 
dential electors. Even without votes, 
women are 80 numerous, and so intimately 
associated with voters, that they could 
easily turn the scale in every community 
between the parties struggling for su- 
premacy. Their sympathy and good-will, 
if enlisted, would ensure the success of the 
party which should espouse their cause, 
They areof our own race; educated, en- 
lightened, responsible persons; graduates 
of our schools and colleges, readers of our 
newspapers, members of our churches, 
taxpayers, property-owners; moral, law- 
abiding; three-fourths of our teachers; 
our mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters. 
They only wait to be asked to vote, and 
would respond with alacrity and enthu- 
siasm, as is evidenced by the fact that in 
the four States where they are already en- 
franchised they vote habitually more gen- 
erally than do the men. 

The fatuity of party leaders in ignoring 
this great body of citizens is simply amaz- 
ing. It is the most surprising instance of 
arrest of political thought ever mani- 
fested. We talk of Chinese stupidity; but 

that is far more easily explained. Never 
having voted themselves, they know noth- 
ing of the power of enlightened public 
opinion. They have bad no experience of 
representative government. 

But with us it is altogether different. 
Our politicians are fully aware of the power 
of the ballot. Their trade is the manipu- 
lation of votes. They stand or fall by 
their success or failure in securing ma- 
jorities. 

A frank, outspoken declaration of pur- 
pose to enfranchise the women of America 
would bein direct accord with the professed 
principles of both the great national par- 
ties. Eight years ago, and again four years 
ago, the Republican party in its platforms 
has in express terms declared its pur. 
pose to secure a vote for “every citizen 
of the United States.” Of course that 
includes every woman, for every woman 
is a citizen of the United States. But the 
men who adopted this platform prob- 
ably did not mean to include women, 

The Democratic party this year declares 
anti-imperialism to be “tthe dominant is- 
sue.” Now, the disfranchisement of 
women is the most flagrant form of im- 
perialism. But the despotic government 
which is unjust for an uneducated Filipino, 
is considered good enough for an Ameri. 
can woman. 

This absurd inconsistency is not inten- 
tional dishonesty; it is simply prejudice 
and routine. One of these days some 
great party leader will have the sense and 
courage to sound the trumpet of woman’s 
emanc'pation,and the walls of the political 
Jericho will fall forever. H. B. B. 





THE WRONGS OF FREEDMEN’S WIVES. 

Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, in 
her interesting autobiography entitled 
“A Slaveholder’s Daughter,’’ calls atten- 
tion to the wrongs of the freedmen’s 
wives under the present unequal laws for 
women. She says: 


In negro life, as among all lower races, 
the woman is the slavish subject of the 
man. It used to be declared on a planta- 
tion, after the war, that the only man 
who did not whip his wife was the man 
whose wife whipped him. It was said to 
be pitiable to see these wives come to the 
old master for protection. ‘I want yo’ to 
make Zeke stop beatin’ me, marster. I 
can’t stan’ it no longer!’ one would com- 
plain. ‘‘I don’t see what I can do,’’ would 
be the answer. ‘*l have no authority. He 
is as free as I am. You will have to go 
to the Freedman’s Bureau about it.” 
“What I got to do wid de bureau! Yo’ 
allers did ‘low that he shouldn’t whip me 
when he b’longed ter yo’.”’ All that a 
planter could do, under the circumstances, 
was to threaten to put the man off his 
place; but this did not remedy the evil, 
for, if he left, he took his family with 
him. 

The tyranny of the husband over the 
wife largely destroys the sacredness of the 
unity of the two lives, and brings mar- 
riage into disrepute. A negro woman, 
who is the mother of several children, 
although unmarried, upon hearing of the 
wedding of a colored girl living on the 
plantation of a friend of mine in Louisi- 
ana, exclaimed scornfully: “Dat nigger 
sho was a fool ter git married! She dvan 
know what trubble she is ’er gittin’ inter. 
l allers sade I was ’er gwine to be’er ole 
maid, and I is.’’ Naturally a most appal- 
ling looseness of morals exists among the 
negroes. 

As a result of this abuse of wives it is 
no wonder that some of the widows are 
gay indeed. One of Uncle Finch’s ex- 
slaves went to Canton a few years ago on 
business, and called to pay her respects to 
my aunt. In course of conversation, the 
latter asked: “‘What is the news down at 
Vernon, Hester?’’ Stuffing her handker- 
chief into her mouth to prevent an explo- 
sion of laughter, she giggled out bysteri- 
cally: ‘‘Nuttin’ strange, Miss Henrietter! 
Jes my husban’ die last week!” 

One day I asxed an old colored woman 
who was doing housework for us: ‘‘Aunt 
Burley, how many children bave you bad?” 
“Nineteen,” she answered, laconically. 
‘*How many have died?’ ‘All but two,”’ 
she replied. ‘You have been unfortunate, 
Aunt Burley,” was my sympathetic re- 
joinder. ‘Ugh, chile! I think I’se been 
pow’ful lucky!” she exclaimed, with a 
triumphant shrug of her shoulders and 
a satisfied twist of the ends of the bandana 
handkerchief that adorned her head. 

Recently an investigation was made into 
the causes of the excessive death rate of 
the colored people. This inquiry was 
conducted under the supervision of At- 
lanta University, assisted by graduates 
from other colleges and universities for 
the higher education of the negro, such as 
Fisk, Berea, Lincoln, Spelman, Howard, 
and Mebarry. Conferences were subse- 
quently held to ascertain the social and 
physical condition of the race. After a 
close study of the question, involving 
accurate comparisons of statistics gleaned 
from different cities, and a personal visita- 
tion to the homes of numerous negroes, 
it was declared that this mortality is due 
to their disregard of the laws of health 
and morality. ... According to Hoffman, 
over 25 per cent, of the negro children 
born in Washington City are admittedly 
illegitimate. In one county of Mississippi, 
during twelve months, 300 marriage 
licenses were taken out by white people. 
In the same ratio to population there 
should have been 1,200 for negroes; there 
were actually taken out only three. 


Evidently in the South, among the 
colored people, as among all classes 
everywhere, the legal inequality of wom- 
en’s position in the marriage relation is 
the most effective source of immorality, 
and the most fatal foe of domestic happi- 
ness. If Dr. Dyke and his Anti-divorce 
League would try to secure for wives 
equal legal rights to their person, children, 
property, and earnings, they would do 
more to prevent divorces thereby, than 
by any legal obstacles they can get im- 
posed upon divorce itself, for, as Kossuth 
once said: *‘Justice always satisfies.”’ 


H. B. B. 
_—_aDeoa 


REASON VERSUS FORCE. 


A correspondent writes: 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


After reading the editorial of H. B. B., 
headed ‘Imperialism not the Paramount 
Issue’’ the following thoughts occurred to 
me:— 

At last, after many years, there have 
been developed by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, two political parties, the gov- 
erning principle of each being directly op- 
posite to that of the other. The founda- 
tion principle of one is, force; of the 
other reason. Neither has advanced to 
the point of advocating the equal rights 
politically of the so-called ‘‘weaker sex.” 
Which of these parties shall we support? 
This is the question to be decided by those 
who favor women’s rights. 

One party still clings to the old idea 
that the strong should govern the weak. 
This idea has caused the subservience of 
women from as far back as history relates. 
It commenced in the barbaric age when 
brute force was the ruling power, and is 
demonstrated at the present time, by the ac- 
tion of the two nations who claim to have 
the greatest amount of civilization—Great 
Britain in the Transvaal, the United States 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines. The 








Republican party having endorsed the 





action of the administration in regard to 
these two weaker countries, is pledged to 
the old barbaric idea of the subteclicn of 
the weak by the strong; in other words, to 
Imperialism, and if the people vote to 
continue it in power, there will be no pos- 
sible prospect for women to acquire the 
right of suffrage. ‘The Democratic party 
having endorsed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the first protest against im- 
perialism, is pledged to oppose a govern- 
ment based on force, and to favor a gov- 
ernment based upon reason. If the Demo- 
crats succeed in November, the first step 
will have been taken towards equal rights 
to all men, and the next step will naturally 
be equal rights to al) mankind. This ac- 
tion of the people would establish reason 
as the foundation principle of our govern- 
ment, and would furnish to the advocates 
of women’s rightsa solid foundation on 
which to base the plea of the so-called 
‘tweaker sex’’ to equal political rights 
with the physically stronger sex. If you 
really wish to establish a government of 
reason instead of a government of force, 
you will advocate and work for the elec- 
tion of Wm. J. Bryan, whose daily life has 
demonstrated that man and wife are one 
as created by our Heavenly Father, and 
not that man is the one, and the wife only 
an adjunct. J. R. JABVIS. 

Cobden, Ill., July 20, 1900, 

We wish that our correspondent was 
correct in his claim that one party in 
the present presidential contest is found- 
ed on “reason,” and ‘thas discarded the 
old idea of force.’”’ To us there seems 
no foundation for the claim. As a mat- 
ter of fact I would quite as soon trust the 
future of the Filipinos with Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, the Republican chair- 
man of the Philippine committee, as 
with Senator Morgan of Alabama, or 
Senator Tillman of South Carolina. I can- 
not see that equal suffrage, for women or 
for men, has anything to gain by the elec- 
tion either of Mr. Bryan or of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. Suffragists will be found among 
the supporters and opponents of both 
candidates, and our own cause will neither 
be directly promoted nor retarded by the 
result. A choice between the two national 
tickets must be made on other grounds 
altogether. The time may come when a 
wise and progressive national party plants 
itself squarely upon the principle that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” and 
will demand its logical application to 
qualified women. But no such party now 
exists, and in their political action, for the 
present, suffragists must agree to differ. 

H. B. B. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

Since the Boston Daily Transcript has 
recently devoted three columns to an 
article on suffrage in Colorado, I will give 
the opinions of some prominent men and 
women resident in Colorado, 

A few months ago the Colorado Legie- 
lature, with only three dissenting votes in 
tke House and one in the Senate, passed a 
resolution asserting that ever since equal 
suffrage was granted, the women had 
voted as generally as the men, that none 
of the predicted evils had followed; and 
that the results had been good in several 
important respects, which were specified. 

A statement to the same effect has been 
published, signed by the governor and 
tbree ex-governors of Colorado, the chief 
justice, all the judges of the State Su- 
preme Court, the Denver District Court 
and the Court of Appeals, President Slo- 
cum of Colorado College, the president 
of the State University, all the Colorado 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
the mayor of Denver, the attorney general, 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, prominent clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, and a long list of 
distinguished citizens, including the presi- 
dents of thirteen of the principal women's 
associations of Denver. What does Mr. 
Dana offer us to offset this? The testi- 
mony of one anonymous ‘professional 
politician,’ one anonymous Colorado 
woman, and one anonymous Colorado 
lawyer! 

Moreover, the assertions of the anony- 
mous politician frequently contradict each 
other, and also contradict those of the 
anonymous woman and the anonymous 
lawyer, while Mr. Dana’s own assertions 
contradict all three. The only possible 
answer to this riddle is the old one: ‘The 
boy lied.’”” Ido not mean that Mr. Dana 
lied; no doubt he has given his own im- 
pressions correctly; but it is clear that 
both the lawyer and the professional poli- 
tician have—to put it mildly—indulged in 
misstatements of magnitude. 

Look at a few of these contradictions. 
The politician says: “The politicians have 
to cater to the decent element as repre- 
sented by the women;’’ yet he asserts that 
they have ‘‘deliberately attempted to con- 
duct political meetings so as to disgust 
reputable women.”’ A likely story, when 
they want the women’s votes! He says 
that “the bad men and the bad women 
run things.’”’ Immediately afterward he 
declares that the dozen or twenty women 
delegates sent to a convention to help 
“run things” will get together in a cor- 
ner and there ‘‘some man known to a few 
of them and considered by them respect- 





able,”’ can talk them all over, and persuade 
them to vote as he wishes. But if they 
are “bad women,”’ why does it take a man 
whom they “consider respectable” to per- 
suade them? 

This “‘professional politician” complains 
of the “uncertain and vacillating” char- 
acter of the women, and says that they 
“cannot be counted upon to remain of the 
same mind between leaving home and 
reaching the polls.”” The anonymous law- 
yer, on the other hand, asserts that ‘‘the 
women, almost without exception; vote as 
their male relatives direct,’’ in which 
case, of course, their vote would be neither 
more nor less ‘‘vacillating’’ than that of 
the men. The politician says two men 
have offered to try to secure the repeal of 
equal suffrage, ‘but they wish to be paid 
enough so that after they have made their 
attempt they can afford to leave the 
State,” for fear of the women’s wrath, 
presumably, and he adds: “As a matter 
of fact, no one has the nerve to start a 
movement against woman suffrage. Yet 
he asserts in the next breath that “the 
majority of the women would vote against 
it (woman suffrage) to-day.’’ Truly, these 
are what Colonel T. W. Higginson would 
call “Kilkenny arguments;” arguments 
which are no sooner set down side by side 
than they destroy each other, like the 
celebrated Kilkenny cats. 

Not long agoI addressed a letter of in- 
quiry about suffrage to the presidents of 
more than a hundred women’s literary 
clubs in Colorado, Out of the whole num- 
ber only two replied that equal suffrage 
was a failure. A number of them said 
that they had been opposed to it before it 
was granted, but had been converted by 
their experience of its practical working. 
Most of them were emphatic in denying 
that the worst class of women voted more 
generally than the better class, and de- 
clared that just the contrary was the case. 
The great Woman’s Club of Denver, which 
includes about a thousand of the most 
respected and influential women of that 
city, has just published an official state- 
ment to the same effect. 

On the other hand, during the seven 
years that equal suffrage has prevailed in 
Colorado, its opponents have not found in 
the whole State seven respectable men 
who assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has had any bad results 
whatever. 

Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, editor of the 
Western Club Woman, has called attention 
to the fact that Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
though a very amiable gentleman, is un- 
derstood to be a ‘‘philosophical anarchist,” 
not believing in suffrage for either man 
or woman; and that his views of what 
women can accomplish with the ballot 
are naturally influenced by his general 
opinions. A. 8. B. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


Miss Keyser, of New York, made us a 
flying call before seeking her favorite 
summer home at Southport, where she 
delights to buffet the foaming breakers of 
the Maine coast, and to sail with a merry 
party of friends who have their own fine 
yacht— 

Where the shouting seas drive by. 

Miss Keyser ‘‘knows the ropes,’’ too,— 
and would not make the mistake of a 
certain schoolmaster of my acquaintance, 
who said sarcastically to an inattentive 
scholar, lately back from a sea-voyage: 
“Come, come, do you think you are 
swinging in your bunk?”’ 

Miss Gail Laughlin, of New York, has 
been here, and promises us shortly an 
article on the New York club of women 
lawyers, of which she is corresponding 
secretary, and chairman of the committee 
that organized it. She now has an office 
at 47 Broadway, being associated with 
Mr. H. M. Whitehead, one of the ablest 
and most respected lawyers of the city. 
Miss Laughlin was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1898. Last March she argued 
a case before the Supreme Court on a 
question involving consideration of the 
New York law in respect to trusts, and 
the suspension of the power of alienation. 
These are among the most technical 
and intricate points ever likely to come 
up. The Industrial Committee of the 
United States, appointed to investigate 
various phases of industry, has chosen 
Miss Laughlin to conduct ‘‘an unbiassed 
and non-partisan investigation’’ into the 
conditions of domestic service in this 
country. She is now at work, and will 
continue her researches more actively in 
the fall. Miss Laughlin has gone on to 
Maine and New Brunswick for her vaca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Sarah G. Crosby, of Waterville, 
Maine, was another of our callers. She 
is an earnest helper of the suffrage 
cause. She has charge of the press work 
of the Maine W. S. Association; and 
where she began by getting suffrage items 
into four newspapers, she now sends it 
regularly into eighty. Mrs. Crosby was 
the first woman court stenographer in 
this country, and treasures with grateful 
affection the letter of cordial encourage- 





ment written to her by Lucy Stone at the 
beginning of her business career. o, w, 





BAZAR NOTES. 

Mrs. R. C. Talbot Perkins, president of 
the Bedford Political Equality League of 
King’s County, N. Y., has been to Can. 
ada, and writes that she hopes for a 
liberal donation of prime maple sugar 
sent by some of her relatives in one of the 
maple sugar regions there. Would that 
we had more presidents of leagues like 
Mrs, Perkins, who plans to write, during 
the summer, at least two hundred per- 
sonal letters asking contributions for the 
Bazar! 

Lawn fétes seem to be a popular means 
of helping local funds for the National 
Bazar. Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Associa- 
tion, writes that the one held on the 
grounds of her home cleared twenty 
dollars. 

Pennsylvania has appointed that very 
ardent suffragist and well-known woman’s 
club woman, Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, Ches- 
ter, as its State chairman for the National 
Bazar work. At one of the county con- 
ventions where Mrs. Luckie was present, 
she made the very practical suggestion 
that as each woman interested in the 
cause was putting up her jellies and jams 
for the summer, she should divide the 
results equally between her family and 
the Suffrage Bazar, and, by the cordial 
response which her audience gave to this 
idea, one would judge that it would 
bring forth very practical results. Mrs. 
Luckie is securing a committee through 
the State by asking each county president 
to appoint an active member. 

Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Philadelphia W. S. A., the largest local 
suffrage organization in the country, has 
asked each member to contribute a hand- 
kerchief, If all respond to this very rea- 
sonable request, Pennsylvania’s booth 
will have about forty dozen kerchiefs to 
dispose of, which ought to bring in a 
pretty good sum, 

Ohio has appointed its new president, 
long and favorably known as our national 
treasurer, Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton of 
Warren, as chairman of the Ohio com- 
mittee on the National Bazar. Mrs. Up- 
ton has for so many years taken such 
good care of the national money, that 
she is especially well suited to take an 
active part in this national plan for filling 
the treasury. It goes without saying 
that Ohio has decided to have a booth. 

Mrs. Clara B, Arthur, of Detroit, Mich., 
in a letter telling somewhat of the Bazar 
work there, says: ‘I have two little girls, 
eight and nine years of age, who are 
inspired by the work of Mrs. Avery’s 
little girls; they are busily making arti- 
cles for a bazar of their own in behalf of 
the New York one.” It is encouraging 
when even the children begin to take up 
this work. 





>? 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS AND MONEY 
RETURNS. 


How to get established as a private 
teacher is a pretty serious problem when 
funds are low and an immediate income 
of some sort an absolute necessity. In- 
terested and influential friends sometimes 
furnish an easy solution, but these are 
less common than desirable. Successful 
teachers with a large and wealthy con- 
nection, usually counsel their pupils who 
are starting as teachers, to demand a good 
price from the beginning. 

“Set your standard high,” they say. 
“If you undervalue yourself the world 
will take you at your own valuation; it is 
easier to keep up than to climb up,” and 
80 On. 

Without denying these propositions, 
which are doubtless formulated after long 
experience, the writer desires to relate 
just bow a teacher of languages in a large 
city made a start, and within six months 
of the initiation of her plan was able to 
recommend less fortunate teachers to 
pupils for whom she had no time. 

In the first place, be it understood, this 
teacher was competent. She held a certifi- 
cate of proficiency from the government 
of her native land, a certificate which 
permitted her to teach in any girls’ schools 
of a certain grade, and another certificate 
from an academy of music of good repute. 
Then she had an American experience, 
rather a sad one. She had come here 
engaged to teach in a great school of 
languages for what seemed to her munifi- 
cent remuneration; but the cost of living 
had proved to be ao much greater than 
she had expected that in actual practice 
her fine salary turned out to be barely 
living wages. When her contract expired, 
she tried to start for herself, advertising 
to teach two languages and elementary 
music, Acting under the advice of former 
pupils she set her price at a dollar an 
hour. That seemed low. So many teach- 
ers charged two and three! 

A few pupils came; a very few. There 
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were 80 many teachers who charged the 
game price who were better known, that 
parents preferred to send their children 
where they felt sure, and adult pupils 
were affected in the same way. The sum- 
mer was coming on, with its long vaca 
tion season, when no one takes lessons, 
and the little woman was almost in 
despair. 

But she came of a thrifty race, and she 
had imagination. She said to herself: 
“It is better to work than to be idle, and 
a little money is better than none at all. 
These American girls, they want to study, 
study, study; but many of them work, 
and they cannot pay the high prices. I 
will catch them.’”’ Then she wrote out 
an advertisement which offered lessons in 
either of two languages or in elementary 
instrumental music at the rate of six hour 
lessons for a dollar; thatis, an hour lesson 
every day in the week for one dollar. So 
far as she ever knew, just two people read 
that advertisement. One, a compatriot 
witb a little daughter to dispose of during 
the long vacation, and the other a public- 
school teacher. 

The public school teacher, for family 
reasons was expecting to spend her vaca- 
tion at home, and the cheapness of the 
lessons appealed to her, just as the little 
woman had anticipated, By dint of im- 
passioned persuasion she induced another 
teacher to juin her, and they arranged to 
take three two-hour conversation lessons 
together, in a language unknown to them 
both, going to the little foreigner every 
other day through the summer. A third 
friend, hearing of the scheme, begged to 
be included, so three dollars a week for 
six hours’ work was insured. The com- 
patriot’s daughter agreed to come every 
day for two hours, studying music and a 
language; two dollars more. The five 
dollars a week thus secured tided over 
the dreaded summer, 

Before August came, the first pupil had 
influenced three of her fiiends to form a 
class in the suburbs for three evenings in 
the week at a slightly advanced price and 
expenses. The little music pupil brought 
three little playmates to study the lan- 
guage with her, sharing the time and quad- 
rupling the money return. 

Teacher Number Two, not to be out- 
done by Number One, found a music pupil 
and a language pupil entirely willing to 
pay seventy-five cents for a three-quarter 
of an-bhour lesson. 

Then a church friend of Number One, 
with a college condition to work off, beard 
of the little teacher, and made an engage- 
ment for two morning hours every day 
for two months at ordinary prices. A 
wealthy acquaintance of the college girls, 
whose father had promised her a trip 
abroad as soon as she could converse ten 
minutes in a foreign language, was the 
next pupil. She paid regular prices and 
brought three others in her train. 

From this time forward, the increase 
was in geometrical progression, until the 
limit was reached. This particular teacher 
did not attempt to ask high prices, al 
though she might have done it with im- 
punity. She said that she honestly be- 
lieved that a dollar an hour was all she 
was worth to a single pupil. However, 
as she frequently had classes of five and 
six who paid seventy-five cents each, she 
really made a very good living. 

All these details seem rather sordid, 
perhaps, but they have merit of being 
practical at least, and true. 

All this time, it must be borne in mind 
that the teacher in question was an ex- 
ceedingly good one. She had a very 
bright, lively manner in conversation, and 
was fairly well acquainted with the litera- 
tures of both languages which she pro- 
fessed to teach. A poor teacher could 
never succeed in establishing a paying 
clientele by means of an advertisement 


once inserted. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
42 Frankiin St., Quincy, Mass., July 21, 1900 





NEW PROPERTY LAW FOR WOMEN. 





EVERETT, MAss., JuLY 23, 1900 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Under the new Act just passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature, ‘“‘To revise 
the laws concerning the distribution of 
estates of deceased persons and the rights 
of surviving widows and _ husbands 
therein,” which takes effect July 1st, 1901, 
the most marked changes are as follows: 

1. The old law gives only a sum not 
exceeding fifty dollars for necessaries to 
a minor child upon the father’s death. 
The new law gives one hundred. 

2. The old law gives the widow only 
forty days in her husband’s house after 
his death; the new gives her six months. 

8. Under the old law, the judge could 
give the widow her allowance only out of 
the personal property; the new law allows 
the real estate to be taken as well, if there 
is not enough personal. 

4. Under the new act, the surviving 
widower or widow takes one-third of the 
estate of the deceased spouse to own ab- 
solutely if there are children, and no dis- 
tinction is made between real and per- 





sonal property. Under the old law the 
wife takes only onethird of the real 
estate for life, while the husband takes 
all for life; the wife takes one-third of the 
personal estate, while the husband takes 
one-half. The new law equalizes the 
rights of husband and wife. 
Anna C, FALL, 
Ait'y at Law. 





NATIONAL APPRECIATION OF LELIA E. 
PATRIDGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. \ 

Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has given the following 
official recognition of the value of Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge’s services to the cause 
of education. 

To Whom it may Concern:— 

This letter certifies that Miss Lelia E. 
Patridge, the author of a book entitled 
“Quincy Methods,” has shown, in my 
opinion, the highest qualifications as an 
observer and critic of the work of teach- 


ing. 

I think that Miss Patridge ought to fill 
some place where she will be engaged 
constantly in the work of instructing and 
supervising teachers, W. T. Harris, 

U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
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EXCHANGES FOR WOMEN'S WORK. 

The New York Exchange for Women’s 
Work, No. 334 Madison Avenue, corner 
Forty-third Street, according to the N. Y. 
Herald, has grown into a large business 
establishment. Here are great salesrooms, 
provided for women educated with no 
idea of making their varied accomplish- 
ments remunerative, but who can do 
skilled work. Here is also a depot for 
those who need advice and education be 
fore they can do marketable work. 

Gentlewomen, of all ages, flock here 
daily with their handiwork, and especially 
busy are they just now, for the summer 
sales are on, and it is money-making time. 
Recently a successful sale, over which 
Mrs. William Choate, the president, pre- 
sided, was held at Long Branch, and 
there will be another at Sharon Springs, 
and later several will be held at different 
watering-places on the New Jersey coast, 
at Litchfield and Greenwich. 

“I take a vacation!” cried Mrs, Choate. 
‘Why, some people don’t seem to under- 
stand that summer is our busiest time— 
a time when women do more for women 
than at any other period of the year. 
Look at our children’s rooms—two of 
them—piled full of the dearest little arti- 
cles ever made! Our layettes, made en- 
tirely by hand, cannot be beaten the 
whole world over. Anything on earth a 
baby wants or needs is to be found here.”’ 

The Madison Avenue Depository and 
Exchange for Women’s Work is situated 
at No. 628 Madison Avenue, corner Fifty- 
ninth Street, with Mrs. J. Hood Wright as 
president. The buzz and whirl of busy 
times are there, as well as at other ex- 
changes. Several large trunks were 
packed yesterday and expressed to the 
Manhanset House, Shelter Island, where a 
big sale was to be held. 

‘*Busy!’’ exclaimed Miss Richmond, ‘I 
should think so! It really seems to me 
that every woman in the city must do 
needlework.’”’ While she spoke, a lovely, 
sweet-faced elderly woman brought in a 
tea-table cover of Battenburg lace. ‘I 
have been four months making it, and I 
have marked the price $50. Do you think 
that too much?”’ 

“It will surely sell for that,’’ remarked 
Miss Richmond, folding it away with 
other goods, and the little woman, saying, 
‘*How happy I shall be!’ departed. ‘She 
is only one gentlewoman of thousands,” 
said Miss Richmond, ‘“‘who live by the 
exchanges in New York City.” F.M. A. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BARTHOLD SCHLESINGER. 

. The many friends of the late Barthold 
Schlesinger will be interested in recalling 
the particulars of his long and useful life. 
It was so quiet and unobtrusive that its 
beauty and value are known only to his 
family and friends, neighbors and busi- 
ness associates. 

Mr. Schlesinger was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, Feb. 6, 1828. In 1846, a lad of 
eighteen, he left Hamburg for England, 
and settled in Bradford, Yorkshire, where 
he remained till 1853. In September of 
that year he came to America, landing in 
Boston. He went into business with his 
brother, Mr. Ernst Bensen, of Naylor & 
Co., and in the following year was made 
a partner in that eminent firm. In 1863 
he went to New York to take the head 
of Naylor & Co.’s house there. In April, 
1865, he was married, in Roxbury, Mass., 
to Miss Mary McBurney, who has so beau- 
tifully supplemented his admirable busi- 
ness qualities with the social gifts and 
graces of a happy home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schlesinger lived in New 
York till 1876, when they came to Boston 
and settled in Brookline. 

Mr. Schlesinger has always been inter- 
ested in the cause of equal suffrage for 








women, being much influenced and in- 
spired, during his early years in America, 
by Theodore Parker and Ellis Gray Lor- 
ing. During the last half of the 80's, he 
became, perhaps, more actively interested 
in the cause than before. 

Mr. Schlesinger was a munificent patron 
of art and music. He cheerfully and gen- 
erously loaned his fine pictures for free 
public art exhibitions. As an instance «of 
his kindliness, we are told that during 
the early summer, when his fine cuilec 
tion of red roses burst into sudden bluom, 
he filled his carriage with them, and 
drove to the North End of Boston, where 
he personally distributed them to the 
poor children of that swarming neighbor- 
hood, not even retaining the one chat he 
wore on his own coat. 

Although not by taste or habit a public 
speaker, Mr. Schiesinger never lacked the 
ability or courage to express his opinions. 
Last February, at the equal suffrage hear- 
ing before the Massachusetts committee 
on election laws, having been called upon 
by Miss Blackwell, as a large tax-payer, 
to speak in behalf of extending fuil muni- 
cipal suffrage to women tax-payers, he 
said: 

I do not intend to argue here in detail 
the general question of woman suffrage. 
I came bere simply to express my opinion 
on this question, as an individual, look- 
ing at it from the standpoint both of a 
citizen and a tax-payer. And as such I 
say that I regard it as just and wise, also 
as expedient, according to experience 
gained elsewhere, to grant the full suf. 
frage to women. I am at the same time 
much interested in the petition presented 
for giving the suffrage to those women 
who are tax-payers. In these modern 
times so many new avenues for occupa- 
tion have been opened to women, that a 
much larger number of them than ever 
before earn support not only for them- 
selves, but in many cases also for their 
families, becoming often capitalists be- 
sides. Justice seems to demand, with all 
the more force, that at least these women 
should have a voice as to how the taxes 
paid by them should be applied. 

The beautiful home in Brookline never 
looked more lovely than it did, a few 
weeks ago, when it was thrown open to 
the Brookline Equal Suffrage League and 
to all who desired to welcome Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
during her recent visit to Boston. The 
many guests who enjoyed its bounteous 
hospitality little dreamtd that the courte- 
ous host who. made them welcome would 
80 soon be called away from the wife and 
children to whom he was so tenderly at- 
tached. The remembrance of that occa- 
sion will be emphasized in their hearts 
by the sudden loss that has taken place. 
The suffrage cause is bereft of a loyal and 
influential champion, and the world is 
poorer since our friend bas left it. His 
example of enlightened liberality and iv- 
dependence, too rare among eminent busi- 
ness men, will be long remembered. 

H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Two great great-grandsons of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott have been fighting in South Af- 
rica—Mr. Michael Maxwell Scott, and Mr. 
Walter Maxwell-Scott. The former is a 
midshipman on board her majesty’s ship 
Cambrian, and the latter, young Walter, is 
a member of the Gloucester regiment that 
was Incked up for so many weeks in Lady- 
smith. Walter is the eldest male descend- 
ant of the author of ‘‘Waverley.’’ His age 
is twenty-five, and he is said to be a young 
man of unusual promise. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a number 
of trenchant leaders dealing with the situ- 
ation of Jews in Roumania, calls upon 
the Powers to take immediate action. 
The special commissioner, who has made 
a tour of the whole country, says that the 
position of the Jews baffles description, 
and cannot be imagined by those not be- 
ing eye-witnesses to the terrible scenes of 
distress. The above-mentioned paper 
makes an earnest appeal for financial aid, 
which is being readily responded to. The 
Berliner Birsen Courier compares the 
Roumanian anti-Semites to the Boxers, 
and says that the government, while out- 
wardly deploring the situation, secretly 
aids and abets the anti-Semites, 

Whether men are here to do the work or 
not, the soil must be tilled. This is the 
first labor, the ‘bread labor’’ upon which 
the whole industrial structure rests. It is 
from farmers’ boys that the army is most 
largely recruited. It is women who are 
left homeless and in need of work, as men 
are killed on the battle fields, or sicken 
and die in camp. Through the fortunes 
of war a great class of unemployed women 
arises in acountry. Thus, iu natural ac- 
cord with the law of supply and demand, 
these unemployed women will take the 
places left vacant in the field whence 
farmers’ boys have gone to join the army. 
Thus war means the industrial bondage 
of women. It means the American wo- 
man with a hoe.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Several thousand Christian Endeavor 
delegates got a glimpse of Queen Victoria 
at Windsor on their way to Oxford and 








Stratford. Most of the members were 
women, and they will doubtless long cher- 
ish the memory of their brief visit to the 
good old queen, who drove around the 
quadrangle of the castle in which they 
were assembled, smiling and bowing 
graciously to her transatlantic friends, 
While waiting for her majesty’s appear- 
ance the Endeavorers beguiled the time 
by singing hymns, As the queen drove 
away, their voices united in the national 
anthem, which seemed especially to please 
her majesty. 

Christian science is in the chancery 
court at Camden, N. J., where Kate Mc- 
Culloch has entered suit to recover $4,030 
which she trusted in the hands of one Dr. 
Tomkins while she was being treated for 
deafness by the Christian scientists, of 
whom he was the important man locally, 
It seems that she gave him power of at- 
torney to transact her business, and he 
gave her $5 a week to pay her board, but 
when after eight months she asked for an 
accounting, his answers were unsatisfac- 
tory. Hence the suit. While there can 
be no doubt on the face of the business 
that Miss McCulloch was an easy victim, 
the question which is not settled by the 
news at hand is—was she cured of her 
deafness? 

Republican women had a voice and a 
vote in the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. The woman who 
enjoyed this unique distinction was Mrs. 
J. B. West, of Lewiston, Idaho. Mrs. 
West is a native of Cog Hill, Tenn., her 
maiden name being Miss Susie M. Hen- 
derson. She graduated, at the age of 
nineteen, at the Grant Memorial Univer- 
sity at Athens, in that State. In 1888 
Miss Henderson married Mr. J. B. West, 
of Asheville, N. C., a rising young lawyer. 
In 1898 Mr. West was appointed register 
of the United States land office at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, where they now reside. Mrs. 
West’s father was a Union soldier during 
the Civil War, and she has always been 
an ardent Republican and a_ persistent 
worker for the party. On April 28, Mrs. 
West was elected a delegate from Lewis- 
ton to the Nez Percé County Republican 
convention, which met in May, and from 
that body was sent to the State conven- 
tion, where she was unanimously elected 
an alternate to the national gathering at 
Philadelphia, In the coming campaign 
Mrs. West will be one of the leaders in 
the Republican canvass in Idaho. 








To THE DeaFr.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 

The holders of Home mining stock, it is 
said, recently received 100 per cent. divi- 
dend on shares costing them from 30 to 
50 cents each. The financial world is as- 
tonished at the enormous amount of ore 
discovered in Leadville; and there is rea- 
son to believe that the 18 lots recently 
purchased by the Home Extension Min- 
ing Company will turn out to be as great 
a bonanza as the adjoining territory. The 
Penrose ore chute, the course of which 
lies directly across the Home Extension 
property, is 60 feet in thickness and more 
than 150 feet wide, while the Bohn runs 
from 6 to 20 feet in thickness, and 60 or 
more feet in width. Some of this ore 
carries from $2,000 to $4,000 per ton. It 
is believed by many of the best mining 
authorities in Leadville that these two ore 
chutes, both being worked by the Home 
Company, meet and cross under the Home 
Extension property, at a depth easily 
reached from the surface. A contract for 
sinking a shaft has been made, and to 
provide funds for development 100,000 
shares of treasury stock are offered at 25 
cents per share. The success of the 
Home Mining Company has induced many 
conservative investors to take advantage 
of the low price of the Home Extension 
stock, and subscriptions are being re- 
ceived in sums ranging from $25 to $1,000. 
Boston business men are at the head of 
this enterprise, and will forward prospec- 
tus and particulars to those desiring in- 
formation, on application at the company’s 
office, 64 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 








Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago”’ **North Shore’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.™M. | 2.00 P. mu. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.386 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 11.40 “ 
** Rochester 9.40 “* 1.30 a.m. 
** Buffalo 11.40 “ 
** Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 ‘“ 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 30 


My Friend from India. 


PRICES: 
. | Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50e, 
Prices: | watiness’ 10c,. 250.. 500. 


The “RZ 


CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 








able foot-wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


Made on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price - = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








Room 39. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restiul 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


(LIMITED), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


7 Temple Place, 








Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from vistinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


25c. A SHARE 


The Home Extension Mining Co. controls 
18 lots near the heart of Leadville, and Sie 
the property of the celebrated HOME MININ 
CO., whose enormous ore chutes have been traced 
to the Home Extension property, and evidently 
meet and cross under it. 

To make final payments upon the property and 
provide necessary funds to sink a shaft, 100, 
shares of its stock are now offered at 25 cents a 
share (par $1). 

Rents alone from storesand dwellings now upon 
the property will yield a substantial and steadily 
increasing revenue; but there is every reason to 
believe that the mines underlying the property 
will, in the near future,be as great dividend payers 
as the HOME, which is now paying 50 per cent. 
monthly dividends ou its entire capital. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application. 
HOME EXTENSION MINING CO., Dept. T, 64 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


"SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SLAVE TRAGEDY AT CINCINNATI. 


BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 





Bright the Sabbath morn is shining through 
the clear and frosty air, 

Solemnly the bells are calling to the house 
of praise and prayer; 

And with hearts devout and holy, many 
thither wend their way, 

To renew to God their pledges ;—but I can- 
not go to-day. 


For my soul is sick and saddened with that 
fearful tale of woe, 

Which has blanched the cheeks of mothers 
to the whiteness of the snow ; 

And my thoughts are wandering ever where 
the prison walls surround 

The parents and their children, in hopeless 
bondage bound. 


Oh, thou mother, maddened, frenzied, when 
the hunter’s toils ensnared 

‘Thee and thy brood of nestlings, till thy 
anguished spirit dared 

Send to God, uncalled, one darling life that 
round thine own did twine— 

Worthy of a Spartan mother was that fearful 
deed of thine! 


Worthy of the Roman father, who sheathed 
deep his flashing knife 

In the bosom of Virginia, in the current of 
her life! 

Who, rather than his beauteous child should 
live a tyrant’s slave, 

Opened the way to freedom through the 
portals of the grave! 


Well I know no stronger yearning than a 
mother's love can be— 

I could do and dare forever for the babe upon 
my knee! 

And I feel no deeper sorrow could the light 
of life eclipse 

Than to see death's shadows settle on its 
brow and faded lips. 


Yet (oh, God of Heaven, forgive me!) baby 
sitting on my knee, 

I could close thy blue eyes calmly, smiling 
now so sweet on me! 


Ay, my hand could ope the casket, and thy 
precious soul set free: 

Better for thee death and heaven than a life 
of slavery ! 

And, before the Judge Eternal, this should 


be my anguished plea: 

“They would rob my child of Manhood, so, 
uncalled, I sent it Thee! 

Hope, and Love, and Joy, and Knowledge, 
and her every right they crave: 

So I gave her what they left her—her inheri- 


” 


tance—the grave! 


And the Lord would judge between us, oh, 
ye men of stony heart! 

Ever ’gainst the strong and mighty, for the 
weak He taketh part; 

Think, ye hunters of His children, bowed 
beneath your iron rod, 

With your heel upon their heart-pulse, this 
ye do unto your God? 


But the day of vengeance cometh—He will 
set his people free, 

Though He led them, like His Israel, through 
a red and bloody sea; 

For the tears and gore of bondmen, staining 
deep the frighted sod, 

And the wailing cry of millions riseth daily 
up to God! 

Auburn, N. Y., Sunday, Feb. 3, 1856. 
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QUEER MISS MARIA. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR, 

No one ever knew the exact cause of the 
estrangement between Maria Devlin and 
her distinguished brother, the Hon. Hor- 
ace Devlin. The Devlins had always been 
wisely reticent regarding their family af- 
fairs. It was understood that there had 
been a violent quarrel over the large es- 
tate left by the father of the brother and 
sister, and that they had never spoken to 
each other since the division of the prop- 
erty. The estrangement must have been 
embarrassing to both of them, since they 
lived in asmall town and could not help 
meeting frequently. 

The Hon. Horace was much more popu- 
lar than his sister Maria. She had always 
been somewhat eccentric, and this eccen- 
tricity had become more marked after her 
quarrel with her brother. 

Her father had been a man of very sim- 
ple tastes, and had lived all his life in 
the plain old red house that had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s. It was a 
great and bitter trial to Maria when her 
brother, not long after their father’s death, 
tore down the old house, and built on its 
site a very large and pretentious modern 
mansion, 

Miss Maria had her father’s simple 
tastes, and the associations of the old 
house were very dear to her, even when it 
was no longer her home. The big, showy 
mansion was an offence to her eyes every 
time she passed it. In marked and strik- 
ing contrast to her brother’s house was 
her own. It wasas much an eyesore to 
her brother as his house was to Miss 
Maria. 

When the Devlin estate had finally been 
divided, Miss Maria moved into a tiny old 
house once occupied by her father’s gar- 
dener. It was hardly tenantable, and Miss 
Maria made few repairs before moving 
into it. It stood directly across the road 
from her brother's fine home, and was a 
decided blemish on the landscape seen 





from his spacious front piazza. He had, 
through his attorney, made bis sister an 
offer to buy it at a price far more than its 
value; but the offer had been so promptly 
and so decidedly rejected that it bad never 
been repeated. 

It was thought that Miss Maria allowed 
the old house to remain in a state of neg- 
lect, and the premises to be in a state of 
continual disorder, for the sole purpose of 
adding to her brother’s annoyance and 
mortification. She also added mapy irri- 
tating traits to her natural eccentricities of 
character, and was nearly always spoken 
of by the people of the town as ‘‘queer 
Miss Maria.” 

Her sister-in-law was an extremely 
fashionable lady, while Maria went about 
in the shabbiest and most antiquated of 
garments. She was far from being scru- 
pulously tidy, and seemed to take delight 
in setting aside the ordinary convention 
alities of life. It was known, however, 
that she was very good and kind to the 
poor, while her brother was by no means 
noted for bis generosity toward them. 

The Hon. Horace Devlin entertained 
lavishly, while his sister never entertained 
at all, and did not go intosociety. It was 
regarded as scandalous that Miss Maria 
should have chosen to spend the afternoon 
in her front yard, with a man’s hat on her 
head, and her skirts pinned up about her 
waist, on the day of her brotber’s grand 
Jawp party, when he had a car-load of 
guests out from the city. 

So the breach between the brother and 
sister widened, until there was no proba- 
bility that it would ever be bridged over. 

When they met they stared at each 
other in stony silence. 

Wenfield, the town in which the Deviins 
lived, was a small manufacturing place. 
Most of its inhabitants worked in the 
mills. Many of them were thrifty men 
and women, who saved as much as they 
could of their earnings, and deposited 
them in the one savings-bank in Wenfield. 

The Hon, Horace Devlin was cashier of 
the Wenfield savings-bank, and never had 
there been such wild excitement through- 
out the town as on the morning when a 
placard appeared on the bank door bear- 
ing the two omninous words: 

BANK CLOSED, 

Men and women left their work and 
hurried to the bank with eager and anx- 
ious faces. Many had in it the savings of a 
lifetime, and they stared at the portentous 
words with wildly beating hearts. There 
was the most outspoken indignation when 
the truth became known. The fact was 
that the Hon. Horace Devlin had brought 
shame and disgrace on an old and honored 
name, and privation and possible poverty 
to many homes, by becoming a defaulter. 

It was discovered that he had for years 
been speculating with money belonging to 
the bank, and his defalcations were suf- 
ficient to embarrass it. It was feared that 
its doors must be permanently closed, and 
that the depositors would lose all, or at 
least the most of theirsavings. The Hon. 
Horace Devlin was missing, and no trace 
of his whereabouts could be fcund, 

A week after the closing of the bank 
another notice appeared on its doors. The 
second notice was as follows: 

Notice.—All creditors of the Wenfield 
Savings-Bank are hereby requested to met 
in the town hall on Friday evening at 
eight o’clock. 

Many who were not creditors of the 
bank crowded into the town hall with the 
bank depositors on Friday evening. In- 
deed, the hall was filled to overflowing, 
and no one seemed to have any definite 
idea of what was to be done. 

When eight o'clock came no one had yet 
appeared on the platform, but a few 
minutes later a door at the rear opened, 
and to the amazement of all present, Miss 
Maria Devlin walked forward and faced 
the people. 

There was an instant hush. One could 
almost hear the breathing of the specta- 
tors. Miss Maria herself seemed calmer 
than any of them. Her voice was per- 
fectly steady when she began to speak. 
Every word could be heard in all parts of 
the hall. 

“My friends,” she said, simply, “I am 
here to make reparation for the wrong 
done you by my brother, Horace Devlin. 
The Devlins have always been honest peo- 
ple. No man ever had a higher or a 
more deserved reputation for honesty 
than my father. He owed no man any- 
thing, nor do I. I feel that I owe it to 
my father to make full amends for his 
son’s wrong-doing, and to do all that I can 
to remove the shame and disgrace he has 
brought on a good and honorable name. 

‘‘Now I am here to say that I will pay 
every dollar due the depositors who had 
money in the Wenfield Savings - Bank, 
and—”’ 

“Hooray for Miss Maria!” shouted a 
wildly excited man in the rear of the hall. 
‘*Hooray!”’ 

The crowd took up the cry, and the 
hall rang as it never had before. 

‘*Hooray for the Devlin name!” shrieked 
some one else, when partial order bad 
been restored, “Hooray for old Judge 





Devlin, as good and honest a man as ever 
walked the earth! Three cheers for him 
and his honest daughter, Miss Maria!” 

Again the hall resounded with the 
plaudits of the multitude. When order 
was finally restored, Miss Maria said 
quietly: 

“My lawyer, Mr. Dawson, will take 
charge of the matter of making the pay- 
ments due. That is all I have to say, 
except to express my deep regret that this 
shameful thing has bappened. Good 
night.” 

Queer Miss Maria left the hall amid the 
renewed applause of the great crowd. 

‘She is her father’s daughter, that’s 
what she is!’ said Doctor Hale, as the 
people were going out of the hall. 

“You couldn’t say a better thing about 
her,’’ said Dawson, the lawyer. 

From that time forth Miss Maria had a 
new place in the affections and respect of 
the people of Wenfield. She was still 
‘queer Miss Maria,” but the people knew 
that her heart was right.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 
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A SOLITARY BRIDE. 


One day a comely woman from a lively 
country town in Illinois presented herself 
at the credit desk and informed us that 
she wished to buy a complete stock of 
goods for a new store. A very entertain- 
ing confession began with the statement 
that she had been married only tbree days 
and was on her wedding journey. She 
proceeded with the surprising declaration 
that the bridegroom had been compelled 
to tarry at home and that she was under 
the necessity of enjoying the wedding 
tour for both. Then the solitary bride 
detailed the circumstances which had con- 
spired to bring about this condition of 
affairs. She had been the proprietor of 
the village millinery shop and had re- 
ceived the attentions of a young farmer, 
whose father was one of the wealthiest 
members of that community. 

The young man proposed to move into 
town and become the leading merchant 
of the village. Not until he had won the 
hand of the milliner did he succeed in 
securing from his father the promise that 
the latter would furnish the capital for 
his business start. It was evident that 
the farmer had greater confidence in the 
young woman’s talent for trade than in 
that of bis son, and only felt warranted in 
backing the mercantile enterprise when 
he knew that the taste and tact of the 
village milliner, together with her general 
business ability, would always be at the 
command of the new firm, and that the 
partnership was reasonably sure to be a 
permanent one, 

At this stage of developments al] that 
seemed necessary was to set the day for 
the marriage and await its happy arrival, 
for the father had pledged that, as soon 
as the ceremony was performed, he would 
give them a purse containing money 
enough to buy a complete stock for the 
store. Naturally, they planned to spend 
their honeymoon in Chicago, and, at the 
same time, to make a practical start by 
selecting their stock of goods. 

Very gallantly the young farmer asked 
his betrothed to “set the day.’’ Her 
choice was a date in the midst of barvest- 
ing, and when her selection was brought 
to the notice of her prospective father-in- 
law, the old farmer at once ‘hitched up” 
and drove to the village millinery shop, 
where he informed its mistress, in unmis- 
takable terms, that the date must be 
changed. In vain did his future daugh- 
ter-in-law protest that she could not 
change the day, inasmuch as the invita- 
tions had already been issued, and a wed- 
ding invitation was a thing beyond the 
possibility of recall. The farmer’s only 
reply was that he didn’t propose to let any 
woman take his son from the farm for the 
busiest week in harvest, and that if such 
a programme was insisted upon he would 
not furnish a cent of the money he had 
promised for stocking the store. 

After all the arts of feminine diplomacy 
had been exhausted to no purpose, the 
milliner at last had an inspiration. She 
proposed that George should be left at 
home to do his full share of work in the 
harvest field if the wedding might be had 
on the appointed day and the promised 
money be forthcoming according to the 
original agreement. To this the whim- 
sical old farmer gave his immediate con- 
sent, and the compromise was carried out 
according to the letter of the agreement. 
The young woman closed her narrative 
with the laughing declaration: 

‘And now I’m here, all alone, by my- 
self, on my wedding tour, and I propose to 
make the best of it, and have just as cheer- 
ful a time as circumstances will permit. I 
am sorry for George, back there at home, 
but it can’t be helped, and there’s no use 
crying over spilled milk. I'll buy my 
goods as well as I can, and as quickly as 
possible, and enjoy myself while I am 
doing it.” 

After the day had been spent in select- 
ing goods she was asked if she would care 
to join a theatre party, to be arranged by 








the young man who had been detailed to 
advise her in the selection of her stock. 
She was delighted at this proposal, frankly 
confessing that she had never witnessed 
a theatrical performance. An opera 


performance was witnessed by one 
auditor whose enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 


At the end of the week, when her task 
of buying was finished, she turned her 
face toward the little country village and 
the bridegroom who was eagerly waiting 
for her to terminate her solitary wedding 
journey. Several weeks later, after the 
harvesting was over, the village milliner 
again appeared, but this time in company 
with her husband, who had come for the 
purpose of expressing his appreciation of 
the attentions which had made the soli- 
tary boneymoon of his wife not only toler- 
able but delightful. She had artlessly 
given him a glowing description of the 
pleasures with which her stay in the city 
had been enlivened, and he had shown the 
good sense to appreciate the provisions 
which had been made for her entertain- 
ment.— Saturday Evening Post. 
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MISS STEER’S JUDGMENT IN F SHARP. 





In invoking the law in the case of Miss 
Janette Steer, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the the- 
atrical manager, has caused to be settled, 
although apparently against his will, the 
mooted question of the right of an actor 
to add original ideas to the 16!e created 
by au author. Miss Steer’s offence in 
playing Galatea was in violating certain 
cherished stage directions and ‘‘business”’ 
originated by Mr. Gilbert and faithfully 
adhered to by former interpreters of the 
part. 

Miss Steer was a blond Galatea, when 
Mr. Gilbert declared she should bea bru- 
nette. In kneeling to Pygmalion’s wife 
she did so from the right side instead of 
from the front; and during a speech by 
another character she ‘interpolated sev- 
eral exclamations,’”’ much to Mr, Gilbert’s 
horror, 

These astonishing transgressions, which 
Miss Steer committed nightly, were duly 
set forth in a complaint by Mr. Gilbert's 
solicitor, and an injunction was asked to 
restrain the lively blonde statue from 
trifling with the cause of art as conceived 
by the author. The application was 
necessarily made tothe court in chancery, 
and now, much to Mr, Gilbert’s chagrin, 
this court has not only denied the injunc- 
tion, but has given Miss Steer permission 
to play Galatea in any shade of hair, and 
to kneel or exclaim in any fashion that 
she chooses. 
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PUNDITA RAMABAI 








Four times has this brave woman taken 
her life in her hands, and gone into the 
famine districts to save women and chil- 
dren from starvation and ruin. In May, 
however, she succumbed to fatigue, heat, 
a slight sunstroke, and was very ill for 
several weeks, Yet with undaunted cour- 
age she writes: 

You must not worry. God protects us 
here. If you were to see the famine suf- 
ferers as I have seen them, you would know 
what it is that drives me to work. Thou- 
sands of young girls are wandering about 
Gujerat and Rajputana, who must be 
saved, It is appalling that over ten per 
cent. of the deserted girls have gone into 
the hands of the devil. Our strength and 
means are too limited; but we must go 
forward in faith, and save as many as we 
can. I have sent three women into the 
famine district, and hope to go again my- 
self as soon as [I am well enough. 

The girls saved from starvation in 1897 
are doing wonderfully well. At the an- 
nual examination fifty per cent. passed. 
Many will join the higher standard when 
the school reopens. Forty of the old fam- 
ine girls are helping me as matrons and 
teachers in the school started this year. 
During the vacation the girls are busy 
sewing, mending, pickling mangoes, 
house-cleaning, etc. 

I have been obliged to take one hundred 
from Mukti to Shiradé Sadan. The num- 
ber in our homes has increased to eight 
hundred and sixty. I thank allour friends 
who are holding up my hands and helping 
me in every way. God bless you all! 

Ramabai gives no thrilling word-pic- 
tures of the scenes of sin, suffering, and 
death in the famine district, the details of 
which pain and sicken the heart. But she 
sees them all, is in the midst of them all; 
and her heart sends forth a passionate cry 
to God and to her brothers and sisters 
across the waters for help, help, to save 
the innocent, the sinful, and the suffering. 
In all their nakedness and filthiness she 
takes them to her home, where even their 
own caste sisters at first shrink from 
touching them. But soon they are puri- 
fied, clothed, and fed; health, strength, 
and hope return; and their hearts open to 
the blessed influences of Christian love 
and compassion. 

Since the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ramabai Association last March more 
than $8,000 have gone through its treasury 
for the famine sufferers especially. The 
donations came, and are still coming, in 
large sums and small sums, from the rich 
and the poor, from little boys and girls, 
who are denying themselves candy and 








toys, and from the hardly earned savings 
of aged men and women; from Snnday- 
schools, mission schovls, and churches; 
from men and women of all denomina- 
tions,—and all this without any organized 
methods of appeal. 

Now, with the increasing number of or- 
ganizations for famine relief, and with the 
increasing number of women and girls 
whom Ramabai is rescuing, her Board of 
Managers feel that, in justice to her, a 
direct and strong appeal should be made to 
her friends and the public for increased 
help. Generous sums have been sent her 
outside of the Association; but she could 
wisely use tenfold what she has received. 

Ramabai is a native, and knows how to 
deal with her people. She has had ex- 
perience in three famines, and knows the 
best method of relief. She will make one 
rupee do the work of a dollar. She is 
wise, economical, and far-seeing. Not 
only is she clothing naked bodies and put- 
ting food into hungry mouths, but she is 
preparing each one of her pupils fora life 
of self-support, a life of usefulness and 
purity. 

Ramabai's friends would not wish that 
one dollar less should go to other relief 
organizations, but they do ask for the gen- 
erous support of a work that must appeal 
to “all sorts and conditions of men.”’ 

An undeniable proof of the success of 
this we:k is found in the fact that, in 
twelve years only, the number of women 
and girls, all of the higher caste, has in- 
creased from two to eight hundred and 
sixty. 

It is thus seen that Ramabai stands in a 
double relation to the Christian generosity 
of America. She is, first, the head ofa 
permanent institution which is receiving, 
training, and educating the high-caste 
widows and women of India, many, if not 
most, of whom recently received are vic- 
tims of the famine; and she is, secondly, 
the wise, economical, trusted almoner of 
money sent from America specifically for 
famine sufferers. Our appeal, therefore, 
is of twofold strength, and must reach all 
who have hearts to feel. 

Donations may be sent to the treasurer 
of the American Ramabai Association, Mr, 
E. Hayward Ferry, 222 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Jupita W. ANDREWS, 


36 Rutland Square, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 
E, WINCHESTER DONALD, 
233 Clarendon St., 
President A. R. Association. 


-_>--.- 


IN ART CIRCLES. 


The Nineteenth Century Club, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has undertaken to foster the 
art interests of that city. It held an art 
exhibit last spring, which awakened a 
greater degree of attention and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public than had 
ever before been evident, and was a reve- 
lation as to the number of local artists 
and the excellence of their work. The 
first prize, $50, was awarded to Miss Bessie 
Vance, for a landscape which was con- 
sidered an admirable example of the im- 
pressionist school, 

Miss Paula B. Himmelsbach has received 
the highest prize, $800, from the trustees 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. It is for a year’s travelling scholar- 
ship, and for the second time in the 
academy’s history it is awarded to a wo- 
man. Two other women, Miss Ella Her- 
gesheimer and Miss Clara Godwin, carried 
off the first and second Charles Toppan 
prizes, for their compositions, both of 
which were entitled ‘‘Work.” 

The greater part of the miniature paint- 
ing exhibited in the American collection, 
in the art department of the Paris exhibi- 
tion, is notable because it is the work of 
women, and it is said that this work is 
distinguished for its high quality. Miss 
Theodora Thayer, daughter of James 


“The Best is 


the Cheapest.”’ 


Experience teaches that 
good clothes wear longest, 
good foud gives best nutrition, 
and a good medicine that 
cures disease ts naturally the 
best and cheapest. Hood’ 3 
Sarsaparilla is the best medt- 
cine money can buy, because 
it cures when all others fatl. 
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Bradiey Thayer, the eminent writer on 
jurisprudence and professor of law at 
Harvard, is one of the exhibitors whose 
painting is much admired. Another dis- 
tinguished contributor is Miss Laura C. 
Hills, of Boston. One of her most recent 
portraits, entitled “Fire Opal,” made quite 
a sensation at a recent exhibiton of minia- 
tures in New York. Miss Hills was the 
first miniaturist to be elected to the So- 
ciety of American Artists. Miss Lucia 
Fairchiid Fuller, who was one of the suc- 
cessful competitors for the decoration of 
the woman’s building at the World's Fair, 
is also represented by two miniatures. 
Her design for that purpose represented a 
group of Puritan women engaged at vari- 
ous household tasks. Another artist, 
whose work is highly spoken of, is Mrs. 
Virginia Reynolds, of Chicago. She has 
painted some of the most fashionable 
women of that city. In 1897 she sent a 
case of nine miniatures to the Champs de 
Mars Salon, and so fine were they con- 
sidered that she was paid the compliment 
of election to associate membership in 
that august society, an honor bestowed 
on only five otber American women, it is 
said. 

Three youug women graduated from 
the sculpture class of the Chicago Art 
Institute this year with honors—Evelyn 
D. Longman, Edith E, Freeman, and Clara 
Wilson. Miss Longman’s statuette of a 
woman seated, her hands clasped about 
her knees, promises much for her future. 

A needle woven tapestry after Raphael’s 
cartoon of the “‘Miraculous Draught of 
Fisbes,” lent by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, of 
New York, attracts much attention from 
the French people at the Paris Exposition. 

The ground of the picture isa woven 
silk canvas, in two colors, capable of in- 
finite variation by the hand and mind of 
the embroiderer. The picture itself is a 
covering or surface of silk embroidery 
thread, woven in and out by the em- 
broiderer’s needle. It will be seen that 
the gradations which give expression 
and feeling in a picture are perfectly pos- 
sible to this process and equally impossi- 
ble toa woven tapestry. This invention 
was made and perfected by Mrs. Wheeler, 
president of the Associated Artists of 
New York, and a pioneer in the organiza- 
tion of women’s work, 

Paris is full of American art students, 
who are endeavoring to get an art educa- 
tion. Many of them find it a hard strug- 
gle to make both ends meet, and they in- 
tend using the opportunities the Exposi- 
tion offers to add to their meagre bank 
accounts. They are organized into a 
bureau of companion guides, and the en- 
terprise conducted in a business-like, sys- 
tematic manner. Miss Nina Estabrook, of 
Chicago, has the work in hand, and it is 
is said that she has the support of the 
American Consul-General, Commissioner- 
General Peck, Mrs. Potter Palmer, and 
many others. These young women, know- 
ing Paris so thoroughly, are of great 
assistance to women visiting the Exposi- 
tion. They are bright, companionable, 
full of knowledge as to the best places to 
dine or lunch, and the cheapest ways to 
get from point to point. They know the 
anecdotes, traditions, histories of all the 
important places in the city. They all 
speak English and French, and are natu- 
rally superior in many ways to the profes- 
sional Parisian guides. 


—-- o/s /- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


REX BEGONIA AND HOUSE PLANTS. 
Farrrax, S. C., Juty 16, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I like the whole tribe of house plants, 
and take special delight in my Begonias, 
“Rex Begonia’ of course being my favor- 
ite; but when a woman gives her whole 
mind to this sort of thing, and does not 
care a snap about the wrongs of women, 
or the development of her own mentality, 
I am simply amazed at her. 

I can love my house plants enough to 
see that they are in shade or shine as they 
prefer; that they have fresh soil and 
water; but, after a good look and long 
whiff of their fragrance, I turn to the 
thinking beings about me, for my own 
quickening to a stronger life. 

Six weeks before the assembling of the 
National Educational Association § in 
Charleston, S. C., Miss Anthony wrote 
asking me to try to arrange for some pre- 
sentation of the suffrage question at the 
session of the Board of Directors of that 
multitudinous body. To this end I wrote 
both to Mr. Irwin Shepherd and President 
Corson; the former’s reply was encourag- 
ing; the latter’s curt. So I was some- 
what prepared to see, when the news- 
paper reports came out that not a woman 
appeared on the grand opening pro- 
gramme in Charleston’s Auditorium. The 
News and Courier issued an elegant com- 
plimentary edition, but the men and their 
pictures and their speeches filled the 
space, 

We sat at breakfast, my husband, Daisy, 
and I, my favorite paper, the News and 





Courier, lay spread on the flower stand at 
my right hand, the fourth page a thing of 
beauty, with the city’s coat-of-arms,—a 
woman’s figure—in the foreground; under- 
neath—“‘Carolopolis Condita A. D. 1670;” 
and below a picture of our beautiful city 
illumined by a rising sun, Minerva un- 
folding her roll of wisdom on one side, 
while opposite the young bachelor girl of 
the day, in mortar board cap and gown 
appeared, holding aloft her lamp for the 
divine afflatus of knowledge. 

“Oh, gracious!’ I said to my husband 
(between my spoonfuls of nutmeg musk 
melon), “just look at the men, and not a 
woman among them!” 

Such being my feelings, you can im- 
agine how pleased I was to see in next 
day’s News and Courier, “A Plea for 
Woman,” voicing my sentiments, This 
article, signed Marion Churchill Dudley, 
expressed my own views in no uncertain 
terms. The writer asked, ‘How can any- 
thing fly without two wings?’ ‘Much 
magnificent emphasis is laid upon the 
need for great men in educational work, 
and with much truth, but never one word 
about the need for great women. 

“The women must outnumber the men 
in the National Education Association five 
to one, as they do in all the educational 
work of the world; yet, tearfully let it be 
written, no woman has a place upon the 
programme, Are the nation’s feminine 
teachers tongueless and voiceless and 
senseless that not one among all the 
thousands, who are instructing the wold 
in obscurity, has a word to say to the pub- 
lic of her labors and her ideas? 

‘Thus far the convention has been a 
huge bird of black broadcloth, while the 
silent majority sit and admire and won- 
der!”’ 

Commenting on Mrs, Dudley’s commu- 
nication, the editor of the News and Courier 
said: ‘‘There never was a tongueless and 
voiceless woman,” ‘The official pro- 
gramme shows that fifty-one speeches will 
be delivered by women during the ses 
sions of the Association.” 

The editor adds: ‘‘It begins to look as 
if men would have noright at all if the 
demands of our dear sisters were com- 
plied with.” 

Notwithstanding this, the editor begs 
the question in the following tacit ac- 
knowledgment. ‘‘For the absence of wom- 
en from the programme at the opening 
session Superintendent Archer of the Pub- 
lic Schools is responsible.” 

And then, with that subtile humor, for 
which our brother of the News and 
Courier is remarkable, be adds: ‘Mr. 
Archer is the man that submerged femi- 
nine teachers are looking for. They would 
probably not be able to catch him, if he 
knew they were coming, and we would 
suggest that they catch him when he is 
not looking and punish him as seemeth 
to them good,”’ 

Let me add that the fifty-one speeches 
or ‘‘papers’’ read by the small proportion 
of women who did have places on the 
programme were delivered from smaller 
halls and meeting-places, but none in the 
auditorium, that was reserved for the 
men, , 

As for Mrs. Marion Churchill Dudley, 
my heart warms to her, and, if she is a 
reader of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, will she 
drop me a postal card to let me know her 
address, that I may write her a personal 
letter? 

Do I hear some of you ask why this 
article is headed ‘‘Rex Begonia and House 
Plants?’ Well, because they suggest by 
contrast some friends of mine, who come 
to visit me and go into ecstasies over the 
beauties of my house plants blooming or 
leafing luxuriantly now under the great 
maple-tree beside my bay-window, and 
they are appreciative of cuttings, but when 
it comes to woman’s rights—especially 
women’s right to vote! Ah! that’s an- 
other story. Vireinia D. Youna. 








“DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS.” 

A small pimple on your face may seem 
of little consequence, but it shows your 
blood is impure, and impure blood is 
what causes most of the diseases from 
which people suffer. Better heed the 
warning given by the pimple and purify 
your blood at once by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, This medicine cures all 
diseases due to bad blood, including scrof- 
ula and salt rheum, 

THE non-irritating cathartic—Hood’s 
Pills. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is — in Pn order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 

ears. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. SHaw, Aticz Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office - Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the Woman's JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WomAN's JoURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman's JouRNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 
FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 


Describing the part taken by Women Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
Woman's JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.”’ 

Prof. John Grabam Brooks, who will write on ‘‘The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Grabam Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons,’’ 

Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘'‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
at Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 

elphia. 
Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon, Henry V. Johnson,. Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon, Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon, Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the Woman’s JOURNAL, by 

Susan B, Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. S. A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B, Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman's Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

We hope also for an article from Mrs, Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Women,’’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

“The New England Woman’s Club,”’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

“When Women First Went tu Oberlin College,’’ by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 

Other notable articles promised are 

‘“‘Women Nurses in the Army,” by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

‘Factory Inspection,” by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities, 

‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

“Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

“The Women of Hawaii,’’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu. 

“What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of “Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, well known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on “‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 
Workinpgwomen.” 

Special attention will be given in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages, 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL., 

The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
the State suffrage societies. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single copies . ° . ° ° . ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ . $ .05 
Six months ° ° . ° ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° 1.25 
One Year ‘ P ‘ ‘ ° , ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 2.50 
First year on trial to new subscribers . ° , , ° ° ° 1.50 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 
Sample copies of the WomANn’s JOURNAL free on application, 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 
Twenty Dollar Premuims. 


To any one getting upa club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 
$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscrib- 
ers need not all live in the same place, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 














“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
ayD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Daysat 10 A.M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
730 A.M.and 215 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at1015A.M.and5.30P.M: leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M.and 3.15 P.M. (No 3 A.M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. Single fare 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 





Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 157). 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





ANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 

en e under salary and commission in a remu- 

nerative investment business in Boston and 

vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Box,178, Boston. Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 











The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


, p. E. SUBLET, 

yen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
S. W. ECCLES, — ome 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 


The Ruios of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars J 

New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines, 











For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independ 
Waverloo, Webster, City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
City, Denison and Council Blufis, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking vais, slueping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. a 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and con necting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN AND CIVIC WORK. 


In ‘the sixth annual report of the Civic 
Club of Philadelphia, Mrs. Owen Wister, 
Jr., reviews the work of that association 
for 1899. The activities of the club are 
‘set forth under the following heads: 
League of Good Citizenship, Agitation for 
Pure Water, Women on School Boards, 
Sanitation Scrap-Books, Industrial Com- 
mittee, Almshouse and Penal Institu- 
tions, School for Backward Children, 
Messenger Boys’ Libraries, Conference of 
Eastern Public Education Association, 
Vacation Schools, Additional Drawing 
Teachers, Decoration of Public Schools, 
Free Evening Picture Exhibitions, Free 
Masic, Summer Playgrounds, and For- 
estry and Tree-Planting, This wide range 
of subjects indicates the varied interests 
of the club and its importance in the city 
for which it exists. 

The League of Good Citizenship, em- 
bodying the chief purpose of the Civic 
Club, good government by means of good 
citizens, is now established in fourteen 
schools in six different wards, as well as 
in the schools of three public institutions. 
Two of the evening meetings called by the 
Civic Club in April and May, in the inter- 
ests of pure water, were presided over by 
boy presidents of the League branches. 
The codperation of a lieutenant of police 
in one of the wards has given invaluable 
encouragement to its members. Com- 
plaints sent to him of neglected or dirty 
streets and alleys have received prompt 
attention. A significant indication of the 
cultivation of good citizenship is pointed 
ovtin the School City of the Hollings- 
worth School, 

The agitation for pure water, started on 
account of the prevalence of typhoid 
fever, aroused public interest, and the 
Mayor, in June, appointed a commission 
of experts to arrange plans for filtration. 
During April, May, and early June there 
were nineteen meetings held under the 
auspices of the Civic Club in favor of pure 
water. From the books of the Board of 
Health was secured a complete list of the 
cases of typhoid from January 1, to May 
31, with the name, age, and residence, of 
patients. There were 6,524 cases, and 927 
deaths. 

The movement to place women on the 
School Board suffered acheck, two wom- 
en being dropped and a third forced to 
resign on account of change of residence, 
Two other women, however, were renomi- 
nated. The work is being pushed more 
vigorously than ever; and the chief en- 
couragement is that women are courage- 
ously coming forward in sections where it 
has hitherto been impossible to secure 
candidates, 

Owing to the complicated system of 
municipal administration, work for the 
improvement of sanitary conditions has 
been retarded. The methods of investi- 
gating complaints, however, are satisfac- 
tory, and the Sanitation Committee has 
met with consideration. 

The subjects considered by the Com- 
mittee on Legislation include the water 
question, contamination of the air by 
smoke, forestry, ballot legislation, and 
kindred subjects. Among bills considered 
were the McCarroll Bill, which provided, 
that in criminal cases the District Attor- 
ney should no longer be allowed the old 
common-law privilege of ‘standing aside”’ 
jurors; the bill abolishing the Philadel- 
phia Board of Health, and substituting a 
Bureau of Health in its place; a bill to 
prevent the pollution of streams (giving 
additional powers to the State Board of 
Health); a bill to abolish the mercantile 
tax; the Keater Ballot Bill, and others. 

In the work of the United Departments 
a leading part has been taken by the Com- 
mittee on the Care of Children, and a 
school similar to the Vacation School for 
Defective Children was opened. Through 
the combined efforts of the Public Educa- 
tion Association and the Civic Club,a 
school for backward children has been 
established. The instruction covers man- 
ual training, physical exercise, and men- 
tal work of primary grade. A communi- 
cation was sent to the Board of Education 
requesting their consideration of the plan 
of boarding out truants and incorrigibles. 
In March, a resolution was sent to coun- 
cils asking for $3,000 for vacation schools. 
‘Later it was obtained, and three schools 
‘were opened for the summer. 
| One of the committee on the decoration 
‘of schoolrooms has catalogued the pic. 
‘tures and casts suitable for schoolrooms 














of all grades. Free evening picture exhi- 
bitions and free music have also been 
provided. The agitation in favor of 
summer playgrounds was started by the 
club in the spring of 1894. This year 
twenty seven playgrounds were opened 
and successfully conducted. 

The Committee on Almshouses and 
Penal Institutions has been spreading 
knowledge of what has been done else- 
where with improved methods. Pennsyl- 
vania is acknowledged to be far behind 
the best thought and practice of the times, 
and a campaign of education is, therefore, 
essential to awaken public interest. 

The Committee on Forestry and Trea 
Planting report that statements con- 
cerning the necessity of preservation of 
forests are at last listened to with respect, 
and several powerful agencies are newly 
enlisted. The three forest reservations to 
be established will be of such size as to 
protect the watersheds of the State. Com- 
mercial appreciation of forestry is shown 
by the plantation in Pike County for pulp 
production, and the free distribution of 
young forest trees and cuttings. The 
transportation interests, hitherto the 
greatest consumers of trees, are becoming 
the friends of forestry, one prominent 
railway having planted trees for cross-ties. 
Increased protection of the fire laws is 
also an indication that public interest has 
proved its effectiveness. 

At the close of her report Mrs, Wister 
says: ‘‘The municipal department of this 
club has carefully compared municipal 
conditions in American cities with those 
in foreign cities. Roughly speaking, all 
investigations show that no other country 
spends so much and gets so little for its 
money. .. . The American can generally 
afford to spend money better than time. 
That is why this government is extrava- 
gant. Extravagance is followed by cor- 
ruption. The way to remedy this is not 
to preach economy of public funds, or 
show what benefit might be derived from 
proper expenditures, because the Ameri- 
can is always busy, and often does not 
have time to listen. Tell him that for 
want of his help the principles which we 
all love are being swept away, and he wil) 
rise to save them.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A BRAVE AMERICAN WOMAN IN CHINA. 

Mrs. Chamot, the wife of the proprietor 
of the Hotel Pekin, who was mentioned 
by us last week as instrumental in pre- 
venting the massacre at Chan-Hsin-Tien, 
is a sister of Supervisor Eugene McCarthy, 
of San Francisco, Cal, 

News had come to Pekin early in June 
of the peril of a company cf French rail- 
way engineers at the town of Chang-Hsin- 
Tien, and Mrs. Chamot, aided by the 
women of the different embassies, organ- 
ized a relief expedition consisting of nine 
persons, for whom the French Minister, 
M. Pichon, secured a military escort from 
the Chinese Government. 

A San Franciso special to the N. Y. 
Tribune says: 

The intrepid California woman went 
out as the moving spirit of the little party. 
After a prolonged absence, which became 
agonizing to the friends waiting in Pe- 
kin, the rescuers returned, bringing with 
them forty Europeans, the survivors of 
forty-five, who had fought off tbree hun- 
dred Boxers for two days and two nights. 

Mrs, Chamot was Miss Lizzie McCarthy, 
a San Francisco girl by birth and educa- 
tion. On the 15th of last March she left 
this city torejoin her husband in Pekin, 
after a visit of over a year. 

She is a fine type of the outdoor, 
athletic Western girl. She is a crack shot 
with both rifle and pistol, can row as well 
as a man, sail a boat like a skilled yachts- 
man, and, according to her brother’s de- 
scription, is absolutely fearless. Before 
she removed to China she frequently went 
to the Shell Mound Ranges with her 
brother and scored bull’s-eyes with a skill 
that makes it easily credible that she 
would prove no mean adversary for a 
Boxer. 

Supervisor McCarthy spent eight 
months about two years ago as the guest 
of his sister at the Pekin Hotel. 

“It would be almost impossible,’ he 
says, ‘for people penned up in the lega- 
tions to get news out to the world. Per- 
sons who do not understand the situation 
ask, ‘Why don’t they send couriers out, if 
they are still alive?’ The native servants 
attached to the embassies are as well 
known in that connection as the foreign 
representatives themselves, and it would 
be hazardous and impracticable for them 
to attempt to carry a message.”’ 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The School of Domestic Science at the 
N. Y. Chautauqua Assembly, under the 
direction of Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, 
is designed primarily for teachers who 
wish to compare their own methods with 
those of others, or who desire to add to 
their training in this department. The 
work is of especial value to housekeepers, 
whether engaged in presiding over large 
institutions or in administering the affairs 
of theirown homes, The scheduie for the 
sessions, which will occupy about six 
weeks, includes lectures by noted authori- 
ties, on subjects coming under the head of 
‘Domestic Science.”” Miss Anna Barrows 
has charge of the department of cookery, 
and will give thirty demonstration lec- 
tures. Prof. L. N. Batchelder will give a 
course of lectures on ‘General Chem- 
istry,” Prof. J. N. Montgomery a series on 
‘Physics,’ and Dr. Bainbridge will teach 
physiology. Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Alice Peloubet Norton, Mrs. Ellen Rich- 
ards and Miss Maria Parloa are others 
who will address the Domestic Science 
School. 

Under the name of “The Academy of 
Lost Arts’’ a school of domestic science 
has been founded in Berkeley, Cal., for 
the university co eds. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, the school 
has come into existence. A house has 
been secured at 2632 Haste street, wherea 
class in sewing will be started when col- 
lege opens. The number of young lady 
students in this new course has been lim- 
ited to twenty and already the class is 
full. As yet the plans are in an experi- 
mental stage, but if all goes well, next 
term will see a cooking class added. 

The sewing class is not only for the 
purpose of teaching the young ladies, 
learned in ancient lore, the use of the 
needle, but to give assistance to those who 
may wish it. Twenty cents an hour will 
be paid for plain sewing, but as the skill 
of the worker increases the pay will in- 
crease, Miss A. M. Hicks will superintend 
the school. 





THE RICHEST AMERICAN WOMAN. 


Mrs, Hetty Green, the richest woman in 
the United States, has located at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., in order to escape the heavy 
burden of taxation imposed in other 
places. She will be taxed only onan estate 
of $30,000 in Bellows Falls, while her prop- 
eity is estimated by some to be worth 
$30,000,000. Because of her vast wealth, 
her unique personality, and a decided 
penchant for litigation, Mrs. Green has 
often loomed up befure the public eye, 
and at times has been the most-talked-of 
woman in America, Mrs. Green is one 
among the many who think that the laws 
of this country are not as favorable as 
they should be for women, and particu- 
larly for those who hold property, and, 
being herself a person of great courage, 
independence, and determination, she has 
naturally resented at times what she be 
lieves to be an invasion of her rights. 
Mrs. Green has a son, Mr. E. H. R. Green, 
who inherits his mother’s energy and 
business ability. He is president and 
general manager of the Texas Midland 
Railroad, with headquarters at Terrell, in 
that State. He has a fine reputation as 
an executive official. Her only daughter, 
Miss Sylvia, is an accomplished young 
woman, and the mother’s favorite com- 
panion. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss Grace C. Strachan has been elected 
associate superintendent of education in 
Brooklyn. .Miss Strachan is a graduate 
of the State Normal School at Buffalo, 
and as a public school teacher had great 
success in that city. In 1893 she con- 
ducted a party of sixty teachers to a sum- 
mer school in Chicago, and there met 
Prof. Franklin W. Harper, director of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts, at whose sug- 
gestion she applied for a place in the 
Brooklyn public schools. Seven years’ 
service as a teacher there demonstrated 
unusual abilities. She has been vice- 
president of the Brooklyn Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and was one of the organizers 
of the Branch Principals’ Association. 

Miss Charlotte H. Powe, of Cheraw, has 
recently been elected to the newly created 
office of supervising principal in the 
graded schools of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 

The Journal of Education remarks: 
The Boston School Board has made a 
crisis by attempting to discipline Superin- 
tendent Edwin P, Seaver for not heeding 
the dictation of a politician, George H. 
Martin, for making a brilliant after-dinner 
speech, and Sarah L. Arnold for being 
too popular and too large for their use. 
Either all will come out right, or the 
political wing of the Boston School Board 
will come to grief in royal fashion. 

Regarding the charge made against 
Miss Arnold, of neglecting official duties 
in order to make money on the lecture 
platform, Miss Sarah E. Wiltse, an edu- 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 














The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Kailroad and counections. 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 8. Crane, 
Gen’! Trattic Manager. 


C. M,. Bart, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








cator and author of note, writes in the 
Boston Daily Transcript: 

It has been Boston’s good fortune to 
have the services of a school supervisor 
who has high ideals of education, and who 
has the rare talent of inspiring teachers 
and pupils to lofty endeavor; her talents 
could not be hidden in Boston, and other 
teachers have desired to know of her work 
in the city which claims to be the modern 
Athens. New Orleans has asked to have 
Miss Arnold carry the Boston torch into 
her teachers’ conventions, and San Fran- 
cisco would be glad of a like favor. Miss 
Arnold, loyal to learning which should be 
cosmopolitan, lately used her influence in 
passing a rule that school officials should 
lose their time when serving in another 
city in educational conventions. Does 
that seeem sordid? Miss Arnold has been 
a faithful supervisor in every detail of her 
work, and has given many an hour beside 
to helping pupils in individual study. 

Unhappily there are yet people, even in 
Boston, who have a blind spot in the eye 
for absolute unselfishness and devotion to 
educational ideals, without regard to put- 
ting money in the pocket, and such have 
misjudged our superintendent and our de- 
voted supervisors. It is hoped that those 
who appreciate honesty in service will re- 
instate the officers who have been so 
uvadvisedly and unwisely set aside. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS, 

Mrs. Ada Cable is one of the two women 
members of the Western Pennsylvania 
Press Club. She is the proprietor, pub- 
lisher, and editor of the Sunday Herald, 
of Bradford, Penn. Mrs, Cable was 
eleven years in newspaper life as a re- 
porter before she bought the paper. She 
has had a varied reportorial experience, 
ranging from horse races and fashions, up 
to big libel suits. She has a staff of three, 
but is business manager and advertising 
solicitor, as well as managing editor. 

Success of a newspaper does not de- 
pend on the brilliancy of the writers, or 
the alertness of the reporters, but on the 
business end that pays the salaries, 
Mrs, Cable is reported as saying: I 
soon found that if I wanted to make 
muney I should be obliged to look after 
things in general. I watch every detail of 
the mechanical part, have learned proof- 
reading, so tbat Icould attend to that if 
necessary, and have picked up enough in 
the composing-room to see that matters 
go smoothly there. 

Mrs. Cable compared the lives of news- 
paper women in small and large cities, not 
wholly to the disadvantage of the former. 
“In large ;laces woman’s work is more 
specialized, as arule, and therefore nar- 
rower, and generally easier. In a small 
town a woman takes her chances with the 
men reporters, and does everything that 
comes her way. It makes harder work, 
but vastly more interesting.”’ 

Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor has returned 
from a trip around the world, which she 
declares is ‘‘the greatest educator imagin- 
able. You cannot help having your views 
broadened, and it enlarges one’s sympa 
thies to a wonderful degree. I have a 
vastly greater liking for the race as a 
whole than I had before. I had no idea 
that people in general were so kind. I 
was in a Spanish boarding-house in Manila 
with a broken arm for three months, and 
I could not have been treated with greater 
kindness.”’ 

Mrs. Connor says that in all her jour- 
neyings she never found herself in especial 
need of protection. ‘English-speaking 
people are to be found everywhere, and 
one can get about without any other 
language.”’ Asked about the cost of a 
trip around the world, she answered: ‘‘It 
can be done for as low as $1,000, if one 
goes to boarding-houses instead of big 
hotels, and walks or takes horse-cars in- 
stead of cabs, when possible.” 

Mrs. CoraG. Lewis, one of the best- 
known newspaper women in her State, has 
been elected president of the Woman’s 
Press Association of Kansas. fF, M. A. 








Our first post-office in Samoa is located 
at Paga-Pago, and a woman is made its 
postmaster. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


NOT A DEFEAT BUT A TRIUMPH, 

244 CLAY STREET, PORTLAND, ORE, } 

JuLY 19, 1900. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We had a glorious Woman's Day at the 
Oregon Chautauqua, July 16, and a still 
better day for our cause on Patriotic 
Day, July 18. I am more and more amazed 
at the enthusiasm of the people. It is 
not like a defeat but a triumph. 

I start on the next train for Ashland, to 
address the Southern Oregon Chautau- 
quan Assembly,and will see what I can do 
for the JouRNAL in the way of subscrip- 
tions. 

I called the executive committee to- 
gether this morning, to plan for sending 
literature to voters. I'll see what we can 
do with the-women. Your offer is good 
as to subscriptions. 

Gratefully and determinedly, 
ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 





WISCONSIN. 


BERLIN, WIs., JuLY 23, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I attended the W. C. T. U. State Con- 
vention in Oshkosh, May 21, 22, 23, 
and Woman's Columns were distributed 
through the audience, It was the first 
time lever sawit ina W.C. T. U. con- 
vention in this State, and the amount of 
equal suffrage talk on the platform was 
wonderful and pleasant to hear. 1 never 
heard more or stronger sentiment ex- 
pressed in our State Suffrage Association 


than on this occasion, 
L. M. EASTMAN, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be the laughable farce- 
comedy, ‘My Friend from India,’ which 
was so great a success last September. 
The management has again succeeded in 
securing Mr. Walter Perkins for this pro- 
duction. ‘*'My Friend from India’”’ is 
announced for a single week. At the 
Monday and Wednesday matinees next 
week every patron will be given a box of 
chocolate bonbons. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Country Board for Children— Mrs. Abby C. 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She has brought up four 
of her own, who areall alive and well; has a 
home beautifully situated on a hill commandin 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoc 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, as 
an excellent person to care fur children, 








Furoished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill ene the water, 
‘or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston Mass. 











The attention of Ladies desiring 
WHITE WAISTS is called to the 
attractive display at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 


144 Tremont Street. 
This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 
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